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PREFACE. 



TN undertaking to call attention to the fact — 
so often denied — that a condition of spiritual 
decay has set in, which, it is to be feared, is 
already producing deplorable results, I have been 
impelled to write by a sense of moral obligation, the 
force of which it might be difficult to make others 
understand. 

Having myself arrived at a time of life when a 
somewhat busy existence is drawing to a close ; 
when ^ the clouds return after the rain ; * when 
'the silver cord' is loosening, and *the golden 
bowl ' is about to be broken, I might well leave 
to others a task which is ill suited to advanced 
age and impaired health. 

For this, and for other reasons, I should cer- 
tainly have been silent, but for the strange insen- 
sibility that seems to have come over us with 
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respect to a state of things which I cannot but 
regard as involving "the most important of all 
living issues/' 

If, as we have recently been told, "we have 
come to the brink of great intellectual as well as 
spiritual change ;*' and iiQ indeed, we have reason 
to believe that ** much of the frivolous reading of 
the present day will, before long, be supplanted 
by a thoughtful and austere literature, vivified by 
endangered interests, and made fervid by ecclesias- 
tical passion," it is high time to awake from 
slumber, and to prepare for whatever, in the pro- 
vidence of God, is likely to befall us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

TO avoid misconception, I think it desirable 
that I should state, as briefly and as clearly 
as I can, what is the precise ground I take in 
relation to churches. 

I am not approaching them either as an advocate 
or as an enemy. I am not seeking to modify 
them in any respect, nor am I attempting to pro- 
mote any reform which may or may not be 
needful. In asserting their decay I am simply 
dealing with FACTS. 

Churches of various kinds exist, and have ex- 
isted ever since Christianity was first planted in 
the world. They are to be found now, in every 
diversity of form, from that of Romanism and 
other hierarchies to Brethrenism and kindred 
associations. This is the first thing which, as a 
fact, claims our attention. 

The second may not be so generally recognised 
as indisputable, viz., that these institutions, whether 
ancient or modern, are fast losing the spiritual 
hold they have so long had on mankind ; that 
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2 INTRODUCTORY. 

they are everywhere undermined by scepticism ; 
and yet, owing to the recent revival of sacerdotal 
pretensions, that some of them, even in their 
weakness, are presumptuously coming into collision 
with the Governments that have long contributed 
to their support. - 

The third fact to be noticed is, that, whether in 
England or on the continent of Europe, good men 
who forsake the church of their fathers com* 
monly do so in the hope of discovering another 
and a better. Failing in this, they find them- 
selves for the most part gradually drifting back to 
their old position, under the impression that how- 
ever lifeless ecclesiasticism may have become, it is 
their only refuge from absolute unbelief. They do 
not seem able to comprehend a religion that is not 
embodied in a. church. 

What the world wants is a counter-principle. It 
needs to be taught that, whatever may have been 
in past times the value of churches, or whatever 
may still be their proper place in society, they 
ought not to be regarded as essential to Christian 
life, since Christ, and not the Church, is the Divine 
Ruler of men ; and since, wherever He is loved and 
honoured, unity is established with the invisible 
ecclesia^ — the only church that is recognised in 
heaven as the mystical body of the Redeemer. 

Men need further to learn that, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, public teaching or 
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preaching, and Christian fellowship with its in- 
numerable advantages, are altogether separable 
from any form of external organization. They 
need to be taught that the Spirit of God is given, 
not to any corporate body of men, however excel- 
lent they maybe, but to the individual believer 
who in humility and sincerity desires to be led 
and guided aright. They have yet to become 
acquainted with the fact that the characteristic 
glory of the New Testament dispensation is, not 
only that God may be acceptably worshipped 
anywhere^ if worshipped *in spirit and in truth/ 
but that it is at once both the privilege and the 
duty of every Christian to approach the Lord 
directly, without intervention either of church or of 
priest, of sect or of symbol. 

As I am not proposing to speak of the decay 
of Romanism or of Anglicanism only, but of all 
churches, whatever form they may take, and whether 
established or voluntary, it seems needful that before 
proceeding further I should distinctly state what, 
in my apprehension, ought to be understood by a 
church, and what these institutions have /;/ common 
which justifies their being treated as a whol^. 
This I shall do in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

A DEFINITION : WHAT CONSTITUTES A 

CHURCH. 

** What strange magic lies concealed in the word Church ! " 

Robert Hall. 

I ASSUME that all believers in ecclesiastical 
organizations, however much they may differ 
as to modes and forms, hold that a church implies 
government and order, and therefore the subjec- 
tion of its members to rules. Without such a 
characteristic believers may, if they wish it, as- 
sociate together for the public worship of God, 
may preach to one another or to the world, and 
may unite in carrying on any form of Christian 
work, as missionary and other societies now do ; 
but such action is never regarded as constituting 
those who take it a church, so far at least as 
Christians, with one consent, understand that term. 
The essential difference between these voluntary 
associations and churches, properly so called, will 
best appear by briefly recounting the points which 
all who uphold ecclesiastical institutions, however 
widely they may differ in many things, alike deem 
needful to constitute a church. 
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The following may be mentioned : — 

That churches are of Divine appointment ; that 
Christian fellowships, whatever may be their form, 
exist by an ordinance of heaven ; that in this way 
Christ's mystical body is made visible to the world 
after an ordained method ; and that hence every 
church has authority, more or less enlarged or 
limited, but derived from Him, over those who 
form its membership. 

That churches can only rest on a common belief, 
whether expressed in a formulated creed or not. 
The number of particulars embraced in such an 
expression of faith may be many or few, according 
to circumstances, but in every case these points of 
agreement form the basis of fellowship, and fre- 
quently the only ground of separation from other 
Christians. Churches without a creed, written or 
unwritten, have frequently been called for, but 
they have never had a real existence, simply 
because combinations of this character, if formed, 
would have no adequate bond of union, and could 
not in any intelligible sense be called churches. 

That churches cannot subsist without a discipline, 
— that is, without rules, conformity to which is 
essential to membership. These may be carried 
out with more or less stringency ; they may be 
very inquisitorial in character, or so . lax as to be 
all but nominal, yet in any case they are, in theory 
at least, binding, and must of necessity stretch not 
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only beyond moral character and conduct, but also 
beyond that general acceptance of Christianity 
which IS professed by all who, in a country like our 
own, call themselves Christians. 

That for the accomplishment of church pur- 
poses a ministry y or pastorate^ is absolutely neces- 
sary. The minister or pastor may be appoint- 
ed by authority, or may be freely chosen by the 
people over whom he is to rule ; he may be sus- 
tained by endowments or by voluntary contribu- 
tions, or he may not be paid at all for his services ; 
the authority with which he is invested may be 
great or unimportant ; but in every case he is 
regarded as a teaching and ruling elder, and as 
such supposed to be responsible for the presenta- 
tion of truth both to those who have chosen him 
and to the world ; sometimes also for the separate 
and entire spiritual instruction of the children of 
his flock, and generally for the guidance of its 
evangelical or philanthropic undertakings. 

That when organized into churches. Christians are 
bound to exercise the right of deciding who shall 
or who shall not commemorate the death of Christ 
in their company* The decision in question may 
be, as it often is, even when strictly enforced, merely 
nominal to the individual excluded, but it may be 
far otherwise. The claim itself, whatever may be 
said in its favour, is one which assumes that, in this 
particular at least, Christians may sit in judgment 
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on one another. In these, and probably in many- 
other particulars, if the search were more extended 
and minute, the principles which govern all churches 
will be found to be identical, wide as may seem 
to be the diversity between Romanism at one end 
of the line, and Brethrenism at the other. 

In every case the belief that a Divine obligation 
rests upon all Christians to unite themselves with 
one form or other of church life, and to be 
swayed, in some degree at least, by its decisions 
as to truth, is held tenaciously ; in all the per- 
suasion is cherished that " penury of time and 
faculty absolutely precludes " the great mass of 
human beings " from obtaining by personal re- 
search and inquiry a sufficient stock of religious 
knowledge for the necessary action of the Divine 
life," and that therefore authority exercised in one 
shape or other is, to some extent, the appointed 
substitute ; that, as Hooker observes, churches 
<?/(§•/// to be considered more competent, in a cor- 
porate capacity, to decide doubtful questions than 
any of their individual members ; that it is the 
business and duty of a reasonable man in all such 
matters to obtain and to follow what he is bound 
to regard as the safest and best guide to truth. 

To what extent Christians generally would agree 
with the notion that church fellowship and church 
authority are intended by God fo oppose the generally 
received opinion that " the ultimate determination 
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of a man's belief and conduct rests with himself," 
I do not know. Nor can I say what amount of 
value would by many be attached to the ailment 
that ** the permanent and unbroken existence of 
the Church, as a visible institution through so many 
ages, is a standing witness to the truth of religion," 
for this reasoning confounds the Church with 
Christianity. The argument, like the notion that 
" God has established in the visible Church an 
office of interpretation," belongs to a course of 
thought which is accepted rather by particular 
churches than by all of them, and is not, therefore, 
here brought forward as a common belief. 

I think I have now made plain what I mean by 
the term church or churches as distinguished from 
every other form of Christian association that 
now exists, or that may hereafter exist for the 
advancement of piety, either by public address or 
by social worship. 



CHAPTER III. 

VISIBLE CHURCHES, AND THE CHURCH- 

INVISIBLE. 

"The powers of the world are often christenedy but seldom 
Christianized. They are but proselytes of the outer gate" — Coleridge. 

BY visible churches, when regarded as a whole, 
I understand that (supposed to be) Divine 
society which, under diverse forms, has, since the 
apostolic age, claimed to represent Christ upon the 
earth. 

The argument for the visibility of the Church 
constantly brought forward is, that " without some 
external embodiment there can be no transmission 
of the Gospel testimony from man to man ; '* that it 
is *' to the Church, when regarded as a visible unity, 
that promises of victory are given ;" that ** Paul 
speaks, without qualification, of the blessedness of 
the Christian community, but very guardedly of the 
salvation of the individual ;" that " as the religious 
life is the highest form of the rational and moral 
life, it will, if it be healthy, strive with the greatest 
force for a social and united existence favourable to 
its diffusion and extended influence ;" that, in short, 
Christianity can scarcely exist without a bond of 
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association palpable to sense and to general experi- 
ence, since " a merely invisible union would only 
be appreciated by saints, and would form no evi- 
dence to the world;*' and finally, that ** the Scriptures 
hold out only the actual historical Church as the 
great object of the love and regard of Christ, and 
speak of it as the only medium through which His 
favour is conveyed to His individual members." 

The reply to this reasoning that I should beg to 
offer, although brief, seems to me adequate, and 
may be thus put : — 

The outward expression of true religion is to be 
found only in the character it produces, and is 
therefore to be seen only in the lives of those who 
profess it. The individual Christian, not any 
organized community, is to be as * a city set upon a 
hill' The transmission of the Gospel testimony 
has been provided for by God himself, inasmuch 
as He has simply made it impossible that any man 
should be a true believer who has no desire that 
others should share in the benefits he has experi- 
enced. The promise of final victory is not given to 
a corporate body, existing at any time upon the 
earth, but to all the members of the mystical body, 
whether here or before the throne of God, who, as 
spiritual stones in that great building, compose its 
membership. 

That the religious life, when healthy, will strive 
for a social and, to some extent, a united existence 
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with other Christians is indisputable, but why the 
possibility of attaining such an advantage should 
be confined to organization in churches it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. To affirm that an external unity 
can alone afford evidence to the world that the 
Father sent the Son ; that an historical church is 
in Scripture declared to be the great object of the 
Redeemer's love ; or that by such outward medium 
alone is His favour conveyed to individual mem- 
bers, is mere assertion advanced without a parti- 
cle of proof, and as contrary to the experience of 
Christians in all ages as it is to the express teach- 
ing of Scripture. All such attempts to demonstrate 
a necessity for an outward and visible organiza- 
tion of persons supposed to rejoice in inward and 
spiritual grace, break down utterly the moment 
they are confronted either with Divine Revelation 
or the great facts of the spiritual life. 

The tnie Church of God is from its very nature 
an invisible thing — real^ living, and filled with the 
Holy Ghost, but unrecognisable by mortal eye; 
known only to Him who has called each of its 
members with a holy calling, and who sees in them 
individuals ' chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world.* It is the affianced Bride of the Lamb, 
purchased with His own blood, and it is nothing 
less. 

Nor does the ordinary use of the term to signify 
Christian assemblies at all affect the fact that its 
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true signification is infinitely higher. The phrase 
may be used in this inferior sense without blame, 
and may be justified from a passage in the Acts of 
the Apostles, where the word eccksia stands for the 
crowd gathered together in the theatre at Ephesus, 
or from another place where it denotes the congre- 
gation of the Jews in the wilderness ; but no one 
can suppose that in such cases the word signifies 
the same thing as the church which Christ has 
purchased with His own blood. 

It is not enough to grant, as those do who insist 
that the Church is a visible body, that " there are 
many of God's children here below who remain 
hidden,** since this does does not express the whole 
truth. No one supposes that all who are on earth 
born again by the regeneration of the Holy Spirit 
are kfiown to us, or that all such persons are, on the 
contrary, unknown. The assertion is, and it can 
scarcely be denied, that the Church as a whole, con- 
sisting as it does of many who are recognisable 
only by God, cannot be a visible body. 

Were it otherwise, were any external and 
organized association of persons called to be the 
witness or the representative of the Redeemer, such 
an a ssociation could only be 7«/junderstood. All 
that was earthly about it — its defects, its weaknesses, 
its outward form, the machinery it employed, its 
various philanthropic efforts, wise or unwise, — these 
would be seen and known ; but the life that moved 
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the whole would be unknown : nor would it be 
possible for the ungodly to recognise in a body of 
this kind anything essentially different from other 
associations which, formed for good ends, are 
always liable to be perverted to bad ones, and to be 
deformed by pride, ambition, or worldliness. * The 
world knowetk us not* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARE CHURCHES ACTUALLY DECAYING? 

** It is a melancholy thing to live when there is ' no vision * in the 
land." — Coleridge. 

MANY, I know, will eagerly deny that this is 
the case. They will assert that, on the 
contrary, churches were never so numerous or so 
prosperous as they are now. 

It will further be said that these institutions, 
originating with Christ and His apostles, form part 
of, and are inseparable from the great Universal 
Church of Christ which is imperishable ; that with- 
out them mankind would have no fixed beliefs ; that 
they are essential to the very existence of Chris- 
tianity as a dogmatic system ; that in their absence 
neither preaching nor Christian fellowship could be 
sustained ; that judged by what they have accom- 
plished, they are clearly of God, and not of man ; 
that, in short, if they were to perish — an unimagin- 
able calamity — nothing is before us but blank 
atheism. 

Each of these points I propose to notice ; but, 
before doing so, it will probably be best to deal 
briefly with the question of fact, and to state why 
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I maintain that— notwithstanding some appear- 
ances to the contrary — the churches are now 
actually in process of dissolution, whatever may be 
the case with. spiHtual religion itself. I draw a 
distinction here which must not be disregarded. 

The population of a Christian country, so called, 
ordinarily consists of three classes of persons, viz. — 

Nominal Christians, who are by law regarded 
as followers of Christ, simply because they have 
been born of Christian parents, and, whether care- 
less, unbelieving, or unblushingly profligate, are, by 
accident of birth, thus distinguished from Jews, 
Mahomedans, or pagans. 

Church-going People, who, whether spiritual 

or otherwise, belong either to a religious Establish- 
ment, or to some body of Nonconformists, and — 

Unattached Christians, commonly consist- 
ing of a limited number of persons who cannot, 
with any degree of accuracy, be ticketed or cata- 
logued, but in whom religion is allowed to be vital, 
although the possessors of it are unrecognised by 
any outward association of believers. 

Churches, properly speaking, represent only the 
church-goers. They and their adherents must 
not therefore be confounded, on the one hand, with 
the absolutely irreligious portion of the community, 
who, as a rule, do not profess to belong to them ; 
nor should they, on the other, be supposed to con- 
sist exclusively of persons who are partakers of true 
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spiritual life. These institutions are necessarily 
mixed in character, representing on the whole the 
religion which may prevail in any country at a given 
time, but not including all of it. It is these 
societies — essentially human, although established 
for Divine ends — that I say are decaying. 

Like most other things, churches have in them 
diverse elements — at least a good and an evil one. 

The good element is that which makes the 
best of them jealous guardians of the Bible, and 
conservators of its leading truths ; centres of active 
benevolence to the world; and channels of love to 
the faithful. It is by the possession of this element 
that many of them create and sustain a higher 
moral and spiritual life in society than would 
otherwise prevail, and encourage their members as 
brethren to bear one another's burdens, to 
strengthen the weak, to comfort the afflicted, to 
guard the young from temptation, and to restore 
the fallen. This at least is the ideal, and that it is 
realized in some instances who has a right to 
doubt } 

In this aspect, too, churches may be spoken of as 
societies devoted to the extension, by appropriate 
methods, of the knowledge and love of Christ 
among men. This element of good, always found 
to exist in much greater strength at one period than 
at another, and in some organizations rather than 
in all, varies in vitality from time to time, and is 
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powerful just in proportion as it is free from 
other and mischievous admixtures. 

The element of evil in churches is to be 
found in whatever corrupts Christianity by associat- 
ing it with worldly interests, with money, or with 
status in society ; by overriding religion with 
ritual observances ; or by transforming its ministry 
into a priesthood or a profession. This evil element 
commonly works by stereotyping old forms of 
thought, and by attempting to force the human 
mind into particular channels, whether by persecu- 
tion or seduction. It is embodied in everything 
which tends to supplant man's individuality before 
God, to substitute church authority for personal 
responsibility, and to discourage an individual and 
unbiassed study of Scripture, lest personal research 
of the Divine record should interfere with ecclesi- 
astical influence, party interests, or pecuniar}" 
satisfactions. 

Just in proportion as the good element is pre- 
dominant in any church will it be ' strong in the 
Lord,' and just in proportion as the evil element 
prevails will it decay and become putrescent. We 
shall therefore, before proceeding further, have to 
inquire whether or no there are any signs in the 
moral atmosphere that such decay is now going on. 

It can scarcely be disputed that for above a 
quarter of a century a great change has been taking 
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place in English society, which, in its consequences, 
has materially affected the religious world. 

So long ago as the year 1849 the late Dr. 
Robert Vaughan wrote these words : — " We are in 
a condition of peculiar dang'er. There is coming 
up against the Church a deep and dark current of 
doubt — a current strong in learning, fraught with 
genius, strenuous, yet calm in progress. It seems 
the last grand trial of the historical truth of our 
faith. Worse than even this, there is another still 
and strong under current which is carrying away a 
great proportion of the mind of the country, of 
those who make our laws, who distribute our justice, 
whose eloquence fills our courts, whose talent in- 
forms our press, whose energy inspirits our business, 
whose genius animates our higher literature, whose 
benevolence supports our charities, and whose 
beauty, taste, and accomplishments decorate and 
refine our society,— ^//drifting, more or less rapidly, 
more or less silently, from creeds and churches; and 
this principally because the charm and power, 
the marks of truth and vitality, which were wont 
to detain them have departed.'' Such is the 
'* deep moral and religious uncertainty which has 
come down over the age," out of which is rising a 
class " whose creed seems to be that ' elevation is 
evidence,' that 'beauty is truth,' that 'aesthetics are 
morality,' and that ' the repose of a mind which has 
reached its highest degree of culture is religion.' " 
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In the year 1855 Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his 
' Restoration of Belief,* is forced to admit — and he 
does it with obvious unwillingness — that along 
with the deepening of a genuine religious feeling 
there was going on a * fading away ;' that " a pro- 
gress towards disbelief has become a marked 
feature in literature and in society." 

More recently (1877) a similar voice has reached 
us from America. Dr. Draper, a professor in the 
University of New York, in his preface to ' A His- 
tory of the Conflict between Religion and Science,* 
now in its ninth edition, says, " Whoever has had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
mental condition of the intelligent classes in 
Europe and America must have perceived that there 
is a great and rapidly increasing departure from 
the public religious faith ; and that while among 
the more frank this divergence is not concealed, 
there is afar more extensive and far more dangerous 
secession private and unacknowledged. So wide- 
spread, and so powerful is this secession that it can 
neither be treated with contempt nor with punish- 
ment. It cannot be extinguished by derision, by 
vituperation, or by force. The time is rapidly 
approaching when it will give rise to serious politi- 
cal results. Can we exaggerate the importance of 
a contention in which every thoughtful person must 
take part whether he will or not } In a matter so 
solemn as that of religion, all men whose temporal 
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interests are not involved in existing institutions 
earnestly desire to find the truth." 

Few will deny that this tendency is visible among 
ourselves, and that it is increasing at a rapid rate. 
As Dr. Draper observes, *' if the press did not make 
this clear, every one who listens to the accidental 
utterances of men's feelings must well know it to 
be the fact. No one who is acquainted with the 
present tone of thought in Christendom can hide 
from himself that an intellectual, a religious crisis 
is impending." Hitherto this movement has 
advanced slowly, and, as all great changes do, " in 
noiseless slippers,' but it is now becoming accelerated, 
and may soon attain to a velocity that will terrify 
the inconsiderate. 

Now this state of things affects the churches, 
not only because the conflict is one that will, in an 
unprecedented degree, put our popular Christianity 
to the test, but because those who are already fall- 
ing before the enemy are religious young men, who 
a few years ago were believers, but who now, 
instead of attaching themselves to any church, are 
silently but rapidly becoming alienated from all 
Christian worship and communion. 

This fact may be explained by some as a passing 
fashion or as a temporary result of a certain phase 
of opinion, but it is nevertheless a fact And '*its 
gravity is heightened by the circumstance that we 
meet it in men whose lives are pure, who exhibit 
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least of the worldly self-seeking spirit, who are 
among the more thoughtful and cultivated." 

This general unsettlement of religious belief, it 
may further be remarked, " has grown from within^ 
and the outcome of it is a scepticism reluctant rather 
than aggressive." What it must lead to is an attempt 
to be religious without God^ or at least without any 
definite knowledge as to what He is, or what He 
requires of man. This it is already doing. 

The criticism that has led so many astray may 
often be very fantastic, creating not unfrequently 
more difficulties than it removes ; but it is, as we 
have recently been told, " as chilling and as de- 
structive of faith as the glacial epoch was of life 
in that age when, as geologists tell us, nothing 
survived but a few mammoths and mastodons." I 
shall not dispute that // may^ in process of time, 
**only prove, as in the case of the fauna and flora of 
this earth of ours, that all death leads to life ;" but 
whatever view may be taken of final results, it is 
not the less certain that at present it lives and grows. 

And now comes the question, are the churches 
competent to meet the evil } Are they able to answer 
and set at nought the criticism which is so largely 
brought to bear against the Bible, as the foundation 
on which our existing Christianity rests } The 
clergy commonly imagine they are quite competent 
to the task, and are but too ready to persuade them- 
selves that they have already disposed of it But 
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nobody else thinks so. Unbelief spreads more 
rapidly than ever, and it is to be feared will con- 
tinue to do so as long as Christianity is identified 
with Ecclesiasticism. 

Whether we choose to admit it or not, there can 

•be little doubt that the historic criticism of the day, 

unless it can be dethroned, will go on destroying 

all before it, until the utter ruin of the churches as 

embodiments of living Christianity is consummated. 

The evil element that is in them may survive ; for 
this can be made to harmonize with any form of 
error, and may subsist side by side with the deep- 
est scepticism; but the good element v^'^Xi seek other 
forms of development, and will probably find a 
home only in the hearts of individual Christians. 
Hence we shall see, as to some extent we have 
already seen, an efflorescent ritualism in one quarter 
accompanying the decay of all that is Divine, the 
aesthetic flourishing just in proportion as the 
spiritual declines ; and in another, costly edifices 
for worship, showy rhetoric, music, and material 
display taking the place of the sterner virtues and 
simpler tastes which once distinguished Noncon- 
formists, and seemed to justify their secession. 

It is not so easy to show the decay of Romanism, 
because Vaticanism is everywhere closely associated 
with political influences which involve much uncer- 
tainty as to their issues. It is only when that 
church is viewed in connection with the public 
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opinion of the more intelligent classes in countries 
where it dominates, that its loss of power becomes 
obvious. Among these atheism is all but universal. 
" The nationSy' says Auberlen, " have fallen away 
from Chrutianity, although the Church is still 
able to gain outward recognition." 

The brighter side of church life in the present 
day is commonly supposed to be found in the in- 
crease of liberality, — in giving money for religious 
and philanthropic objects, and in spasmodic efforts 
of various kinds to awaken the thoughtless. But 
neither of these things — whatever value may be 
attached to them— can be traced to the influence 
of religious organizations. The first is characteris- 
tic of society in general, whether worldly or other- 
wise ; the last can only be spoken of as a very 
questionable method of doing good. Christians them- 
selves being judges. 

What will be the end of the existing state of 
things it is at present impossible to say. Con- 
jectures abound, but conjecture, if unsustained by 
sound reasoning or acute observation, is of little 
value. Let us therefore next inquire whether or 
no there is any reason to suppose, from what is 
said in Scripture, that the churches would, in 
later days, be likely to lose their vitality, and so to 
'fall away?' 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN INSPIRED PREDICTION. 

''It is a profound question to answer, why it is that since the 
middle of the sixteenth century the Reformation has not advanced 
one step in Europe ? " — * Aids to Reflection,'* 

IT may not be easy to say what the apostle Paul 
immediately points at when he speaks of " the 
mystery of iniquity." But it is not difficult to see 
what he intends. That which he refers to is clearly 
an undeveloped form of mischief then working in 
the Christian community. It was some great evil 
in the germ, and is therefore called a ' mystery ; ' 
that phrase always implying in Scripture, whether 
applied to good or to evil, something as yet not 
fully manifested, but in course of manifestation. 

The character of the ' mystery * in this instance 
spoken of may be gathered from what we are told 
it will be when completely developed. It is, we 
are informed, to culminate in the supersession of 
the authority of God by that of man. It is to be 
connected with a 'falling away' from truth and 
godliness. It is to be finally embodied in a * man 
of sin,' who, ' sitting in the temple of God,' and 
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acting there a:j if he were God, will claim to be His 
representative, and will in that character continue 
till the return of the Lord, by whose Spirit he is 
then to be consumed. 

The evil, therefore, whatever it may be, is to be 
continuous through the ages, and to endure unto 
the end. As it is a form of iniquity which, if not 
always present and active, will be continually re- 
appearing among the followers of Christ, it must be 
one worthy of our careful consideration, in order 
that, if present amongst ourselves, it may be detected 
while in the genn^ since it is in that state only that 
it can be checked or crushed. 

So far the view taken of the apostle's words is 
that which has been generally accepted by earnest 
students of Scripture ; since, with few exceptions, 
Protestants have always supposed St. Paul to have 
delineated the Church of Rome, which, on account 
of the arrogance of its pretensions, has, from time 
immemorial, been designated by them ' the mystery 
of iniquity.* 

Whether this application of the phrase be a true 
one or not, the evil in question was, the apostle tells 
us, working in his own time, and there can be little 
doubt that it is one which is not unfrequently 
referred to in his epistles. 

Paul, writing to the Corinthians, says, ' We are 
not as many, which corrupt the word,' or, as Arch- 
bishop Trench reads, " make a traffic of the word." 
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At Troas he warns the disciples that, after his 
departure, * grievous, or rather burdensome^ wolves 
would enter in among them, not sparing the flock/ 
When communicating with the Colosssiaas he bids 
them * beware lest any man spoil — make booty of 
them, through philosophy and vain deceit.' Nor 
can we doubt that he had the same thing in view 
when he bids Timothy withdraw himself 'from 
men of corrupt minds, who suppose that gain is 
godliness,' or rather, according to Dr. Trench, that 
" godliness is lucre — a means of getting gain." 

Peter also, in his second epistle, warns those 
whom he addresses against 'false prophets,' who 
* through covetousness with feigned words shall 
make merchandise' of them ; and Jude informs us 
that certain men had 'crept in,* who 'ran greedily 
after the error of Balaam for reward.' 

If we connect these statements with what is said 
of 'the son of perdition,' when he assumes Divine 
authority, we shall see clearly that the ' mystery of 
iniquity' was to be found not in any laxity of 
discipline like that which, for a time, disgraced 
the Corinthians, nor yet in those Judaic tenden- 
cies which appeared among the Galatians, but in 
the corruption of the word by paid teachers 
covetous of money, who made a traffic of the 
Gospel ; who were to the flock wolves rather than 
shepherds ; who made booty of the Christians ; 
who valued godliness as a means of getting gain ; 
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who, in short, made merchandise of the truth, and 
in so doing followed the example of Balaam. 

We may well wonder how this could have taken 
place at the time it did, and under the existing 
circumstances, for, to human eye, no adequate 
inducement to the indulgence of this kind of 
covetousness would seem to have then presented 
itself. That such greed of lucre, and desire of 
power over the spirits of men, actually broke out 
at this early period in connection with Christian 
teaching, and that the evil principle subsequently 
embodied itself in a great hierarchy, destined to 
subjugate the Roman Empire, and in so doing to 
alter the entire character of Christianity, is one 
of the most instructive facts on record. 

It teaches us that there is something in human 
nature which shrinks from exclusive personal 
responsibility to God in relation to the discovery of 
truth ; which shrinks still more from the obligation 
to obey it when found, at all hazards, and, if 
needful, without companionship ; something which 
makes a man willing to believe that such high 
responsibilities cannot be borne alone ; and that they 
may, to some extent at least, be transferred to per- 
sons qualified to assume them. Hence the apparent 
readiness of the early Christians to pay for assistance 
in spiritual concerns, however burdensome might be 
the demands of those who thus made ' booty ' of 
them by trading on their weaknesses. 
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It follows, as an inevitable consequence, that all 
connection between money and ministry ought to 
be regarded 2iS perilous, and that such connection — 
although inseparable from the righteous doctrine 
that, under certain conditions, those who preach 
the Gospel must live by the Gospel — has a tendency 
to supersede the individuality of man before God, 
and so to relieve him of responsibility. 

I say 'the righteous doctrine that they who 
preach the Gospel should under certain conditions 
live by the Gospel,' because it is plain, both from 
St. Paul's teaching and practice, that while he 
allows payment for spiritual work to be at times 
admissible, he would have it as a rule to be avoided ; 
laivful it would seem when, in the absence of other 
means of support, Christians were called to herald 
the glad tidings among strangers, or to teach the 
ignorant under circumstances which rendered any 
ordinary occupation for obtaining subsistence im- 
practicable ; unlawful whenever it tended to make 
the teaching of Christianity a professional business, 
or to lead people to suppose that another might, 
for money, think or act for them in matters pertain- 
ing to God. As things are, it is no uncommon 
occurrence for a man who has been specially trained 
for the work of the ministry, and wHo is paid 
in proportion to his success in it, eagerly to disclaim 
a professional character ; he insists that his work 
is not a profession but a vocation, and he fancies 
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that this disclaimer relieves him from anything like 
secularity. But he is singularly mistaken if he 
imagines that any change of terms can at all affect 
his position, or place him in a different class from 
others. A medical man is not less professional 
because he conscientiously believes that the study 
of medicine is the vocation which God in His 
providence has allotted to him. Nor is a tradesman 
less a trader because he buys and sells under the 
persuasion that this is the line of employment 
which the Lord of all has called him to. The least 
reflection might suffice to show that this distinction, 
frequently made so much of, is an idle one. 

But if this be so, a series of questions present 
themselves for investigation, such as these : — ' Can 
churches exist without ministers } Can Christian 
assemblies be supplied with teachers unless a dis- 
tinct class of men be set apart for the purpose of 
their instruction ? Can preaching to the world ever 
be effective, except on a very limited scale, with- 
out an order of men trained to the work } Can 
ordinances be rightly administered, or discipline be 
sustained without recognised pastors } If they 
cannot, if what has been is what ought to have been, 
how can we escape the conclusion, with the volume 
of ecclesiastical history open before us, that churches 
have proved injurious rather than beneficial } or 
at least that they became so when set up as per- 
manent institutions ? 
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It will at once be observed how serious these 
questions are, and how much they involve, when 
we perceive that they oblige us to ask — 

Whether the early churches might not have been 
established only for temporary purposes, — to meet 
a 'present necessity'? 

Whether they might not have ceased to be 
useful when deprived of inspired guidance ? 

Whether Christ has cast upon the Church, as an 
organized body, the obligation to convert the world ? 

Whether the Holy Spirit is promised and given 
primarily to the Church as the representative of 
Christ upon the earth, and the appointed medium 
through which spiritual gifts and graces are to be 
communicated to mankind ? 

Finally, whether church discipline, viewed in 
connection with common beliefs, does not neces- 
sarily involve moral and spiritual obligations which 
at every point touch on the responsibilities of man 
to his Maker? Ho^ far, if at all, churches, by 
a necessity of their constitution, interfere with the 
demand made by God on every one of us, that we 
shall, in all matters that are Divine, submit only to 
the monitions of the Holy Spirit ? 

Nor is it possible, while inquiring whether or no 
modern churches are partakers of * the mystery of 
iniquity,' to avoid considering the question, how 
far the payment of ministers by results — that is, by 
their success in gathering a multitude of hearers. 
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and so producing large pecuniary resources — may 
or may not cause them to be sharers in that which 
the apostle so vigorously denounces ? 

On this point I shall give no opinion, merely 
commending its consideration, as well as the kin- 
dred question, to what extent churches, as they 
now exist, come between man and God to those 
whom they may more immediately concern. I may 
however, in reference to the firsts observe that the 
Dean of Westminster has reminded us, when speak- 
ing of St. Paul's refusal to receive money from the 
Corinthians, that Socrates vehemently repudiated 
payment for instruction^ considering such a bargain 
as nothing less than servitude. The Dean adds, 
** In a time of unsettlement and inquiry, such as 
was the apostolic age," and, it may be remarked, 
as is our own, " the authority of a layman in reli- 
gious matters is usually far higher than that of a 
clergyman ; and for this reason, that every senti- 
ment which he utters on such subjects is regarded 
as spontaneous, disinterested, and unprofessional, 
to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established order of instructors." 

In relation to the second, viz., whether churches 
do or do not interfere with the demand made by 
God on every one of us, that we shall in all matters 
that are Divine submit only to the monitions of the 
Holy Spirit } whether they in any degree tend to 
supplant man's sense of responsibility to God } 
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whether they come, in any sense, between us and 
the heavenly Father, by inducing us to receive at 
second hand what God offers to us directly^ I shall 
only submit for consideration a letter from the late 
Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen, in which he observes 
that " all false religion has its origin in stopping 
short of a personal, conscious meeting with God 
in our spirits, in allowing anything, whether of 
Divine appointment or of human invention, to 
stand between God and us. Men, he says, are satis- 
fied with ordinances, not because they meet God 
in them, but because they are convinced that 
these ordinances are of Divine appointment They 
look at them as if they were the deputies of God, 
rather than organs through which they them- 
selves are to hear God. 

'*The promise is— and it applies to every human 
being — ' I will instruct thee and -teach thee in the 
way wherein thou shalt go/ And again, * I know 
My sheep, and am known of Mine, even as the 
Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father.' 
This is a very different thing from being satisfied 
with ordinances because they are supposed to be 
of Divine appointment, or with reading the Bible 
because it is inspired of God. 

" Divine knowledge," he adds, '* received at 
second hand, and rested in as if it came direct 
from heaven, is the entire annihilation of all true 
personal spiritual religion, or conscious commu- 
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nion with God. If man has not that in him whereby 
that which comes from God can be distinguished 
from that which comes from another quarter, he is 
incapable of religion. The Jews looked to their 
high priest — whether he was a go9d man or not — 
as an ordinance of God to them^ through whom they 
were to expect a blessing, and too many Christians 
look thus at their pastors, although no such mode 
of blessing is recognised in the new covenant. 
This is not meeting Christ ; it is only meeting 
what is regarded as Christ's appointment." 

Some will say this is only true of those who 
adopt High Church views. But I cannot admit this. 
When I find a Nonconformist minister, so enlight- 
ened and eminent as Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, 
denying that religion is a matter between the 
individual soul and God alone, and claiming for 
churches of all kinds the highest prerogatives ; 
when I hear him exclaim, ** We assert the right to 
say who shall sit at the Lord's Table," and when 
I find him claiming for every church ** the immediate 
inspiration of the Spirit," and for their "ministers 
supernatural qualifications coming directly from the 
Holy Ghost," I am simply bewildered, and at all 
events fail to see that any important difference 
now exists between Churchmen and Dissenters. 

I am quite aware also that Nonconformists 
will deny that in their churches the slightest 
interference with individual liberty would be tole- 

D 
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rated for a moment. Will such persons then have 
the goodness to say how sentiments like the follow- 
ing which have been expressed by Dr. Henry Allon 
in the Contemporary Review, are to be interpreted? 
He says, " The freedom of individual members of 
a church is necessarily limited by their standards. It 
is a contradiction in terms, and an outrage on com- 
mon sense, for a man who has voluntarily become a 
minister or a member oi 2, church, to claim the liberty 
of revolt from its creeds and ritual ; no matter 
whether it be a7t Established Episcopal Churchy or a 
Voluntary Congregational Church, The essential 
condition of membership is substantial agreement. 
His freedom of theological thought, and of ecclesi- 
astical action is necessarily circumscribed by his 
church standards fairly and reasonably interpreted. 
It necessarily follows that a Congregational church, 
while in itself more independent, is, in its member- 
ship, more exacting than the Established Church. 
It believes in its dogmas, it is constructed on the 
basis of a common belief in them." 

On the principles that are involved in these 
statements I have no intention to comment, beyond 
affirming for myself (and I think it probable that 
both Mr. Dale and Dr. Allon would agree with me) 
that God gives His Holy Spirit in fulness to the 
individual Christian ; that in the bestowal of Divine 
gifts He deals with every separate man or woman 
singly and alone ; that He gives to each just that 
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measure of light that is at present n^^dX\Alox\i\va or 
her ; and that He will judge every one according 
to the light he has had, however little it may be. 
But they will, I dare say, disagree with me when I 
add, Therefore no man is at liberty to submit him- 
self to any churchy since far from a weak and ignorant 
person being unable to find God, or to arrive at 
truth without church help, he may, if humble and 
trustful, attain to a much closer and better acquaint- 
ance with God than he can attain to in regard to 
his fellow-man, simply because there is in the 
true Christian a discernment of God by spiritual 
experience which is altogether above any thing he 
can acquire in relation to his neighbour. * No man,* 
our Lord himself has told us, 'knoweth the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal 
Him/ The revelation is clearly personal and in- 
dividual, and, so far as it extends, it places all 
ranks on a level, and is as fatal to church preten- 
sions as it is to the notion that an uncultivated man 
is in any sense irresponsible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH NOT OUR MODEL. 

* I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight 
the way of the Lord.' — John the Baptist, 

IF it be said, as of course it will, that the evils, 
whatever they may be, which are supposed, to 
be connected with churches, have been occasioned 
only by unauthorized departures from the model 
given us in the assemblies of the primitive Chris- 
tians ; and farther, that we cannot find any good 
reason for the formation of these fellowships by 
inspired men, beyond that of their being expres- 
sions of the Divine will as to the form Christianity 
was to take when it became an organized power, — 
I say, if this be affirmed, I can only reply, these 
fellowships were established because they were 
then needful ; but it does not thence follow that 
they always would be. 

Many things combined to render it desirable 
that the early Christians should be formed into 
communities which do not exist now. Under 
certain conditions, and in certain stages of religious 
development, much may be highly beneficial which 
at another and a later period may be injurious. In 
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the present state of things many reasons might be 
advanced for separating Jews or heathen in India 
or elsewhere from their brethren, which do not 
apply to Christians in England. A public testi- 
mony of this kind against prevailing idolatry, or 
against any other outward sin which is sanctioned 
by the community at large, may be a very useful 
reality ; but a testimony by separation against un- 
spirituality is a mere make-believe ; nor is such a 
separation of any value as a testimony against 
many sins, as pride, covetousness, envy, or love of 
the world. These things, because they cannot be 
brought home to an offender, are too often re- 
garded as condoned by the religious world, while 
an extravagant importance is attached to a witness 
against certain forms of church government, or 
against particular views which, however objection- 
able in themselves, do not strike at the heart of 
Christianity. 

Many reasons may be advanced in support of 
the opinion that the primitive fellowships were not 
intended to be models for the future. The mere 
fact that apostolic guidance — a main character- 
istic of the first churches — can no longer be had ; 
that the miraculous church discipline then exer- 
cised has long since passed away ; that the 
charisms bestowed in early days are now not 
given ; and, above all, that the truths which 
pastors and teachers had, at first, to impart orally 
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are now embodied in Holy Scripture, and placed 
within the reach of every man, might suffice to 
prove this ; but other considerations lead to the 
supposition that no similar forms of association 
were anticipated, such as — 

That no intimation is to be found in Scripture 
to the effect that churches of any kind were in- 
tended to be permanent depositories of the truth. 

That no form or appointed order for the govern- 
ment of such assemblies in the future was laid 
down, or any reference made to the changes which 
would necessarily be brought about by the exten- 
sion of Christianity. 

That no means were provided, or any instructions 
given, for the education and training of a ministry 
qualified to contend with the new forces which 
were about to be arrayed against the truth. 

That no creed, or catechism, or other formu- 
lary for use in evangelizing and instructing con- 
verts was prepared either by or under the direction 
of the apostles. This omission Abp. Whately 
thought so strange that he observes, " They must 
have been miraculously restrained from so doing." 
Some brief summary of doctrine has certainly 
always been supposed essential, not only to the 
work of the evangelist, but to that unity of belief 
without which churches could not cohere. Must 
not, then, the absence of any such document be 
regarded as full of meaning } 
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The non-existence of any reference to sacra- 
ments as church ordinances is again very remark- 
able, if such ordinances were intended to be, under 
church direction, the visible embodiments of 
Christianity. It is clear enough that the first 
Christians * broke bread from house to house ; * 
and it is equally clear that when, at a later period, 
scandals arose at Corinth in connection with united 
love feasts and communion, the apostle indig- 
nantly exclaims, ' Have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in ? ' all that he says clearly implying 
that the holy supper was then combined with the 
common mtal, and that it ought to be regarded as 
a feast of love, consecrating the home of the be- 
liever, rather than as an ecclesiastical rite adminis- 
tered publicly in churches. It seems highly im- 
probable that Paul would have spoken as he did 
on this matter without guarding his words, if he 
looked upon sacraments as we do, or conceived of 
their becoming in the future Church ordinances. 

The fact that the apostle John, in , his later' 
epistles, distinctly increases, so to speak, the re- 
sponsibility of the individual Christian, is a striking 
one. That he should do this so significantly, is 
surely positive proof that before his death churches 
had become very different things from what they 
had been at first. In the earlier days, when 
the elder represented the apostle, the law was, 
* Obey them that have thfe rule over you, and sub- 
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mit yourselves.' At a later period it is, * Try the 
spirits, whether they are of God.' * The anointing 
which ye have received of Him [the Holy Spirit]- 
abideth in yoti^ and ye need not that any man 
should teach you/ It seems impossible that this 
could have been said to those whom he calls 

* little children ' if any court of appeal like the 
Church then existed. 

Further, no Church action in the diffusion of the 
Gospel appears in the sacred page. No collection 
of money for this purpose is ever made, or ap- 
parently thought of. The ' poor saints ' are con- 
stantly commended to the loving care of their 
brethren ; but not a syllable points to the conclu- 
clusion that evangelists or others were sent out 
under the direction or at the charge of any Chris- 
tian community. From the Thessalonian church, 
indeed, ' the word of the Lord ' is said to have 

* sounded out,' so that in every place their faith to 
God-ward was spread abroad ; but this seems to 
have been rather by the report of their conduct 
than by any missionary effort Again, * certain 
prophets and teachers, who ministered to the Lord 
and fasted,' were commanded by the Holy Ghost 
to ' separate Barnabas and Saul ' for the work to 
which they were called ; but this was done appa- 
rently only for the sake of their public recognition, 
since the church at Antioch is not spoken of as 
having, in any degree, originated their mission. 
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Everywhere the early Christians are found acting 
collectively as well as individually, but in no case 
do they affect any authority, originate any mission, 
or direct any evangelist. 

Finally, no expectation was ever held out by the 
apostles that in course of time, and by natural 
development, Christianity would gradually make 
its way in the world, the churches being the ap- 
pointed agency for its extension. On the contrary 
after the apostles, one by one, had departed, the 
primitive Church found itself in possession of 
nothing relating to the future beyond a series of 
predictions, all dark — all speaking of great moral 
decay, of an apostasy, and of a reign of Antichrist. 
I need not enumerate them ; they will readily be 
found by any student of Scripture as uttered suc- 
cessively by Paul, by Peter, by Jude, and by John. 
It was under these shadows that the first age of the 
Church gradually disappeared, and the new era of 
its existence commenced. 

It seems incredible that if it had been the design 
of God by the agency of churches permanently 
to carry on the work that had been commenced by 
the apostles, no reference whatever should have 
been made to this intention ; no instruction what- 
ever given regarding such institutions; no en- 
couragement held out to expect in this form 
results of a happy character and description. Nor is 
it possible to suppose that all the points enumerated 
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should have been unnoticed had the Church of 
Christ been regarded as capable of organization. 

While, therefore, fully allowing that the apostles 
established churches or fellowships, although of a 
very simple character, and further admitting that we 
have no evidence that these were ever formally set 
aside, I feel justified in concluding, for the reasons 
I have given, that these institutions were not in- 
tended to be models for our imitation, or that their 
existence is any proof that such organizations were 
to be established in the future. 

That St. Paul advises Christians not to forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, as the 
manner of some was, is certain ; but he does so in 
order that they might not cease to 'exhort one 
another,' and the more so as the day of the Lord ap- 
proached. Still, he does not unchristia,nize or even 
rebuke those who had obviously neglected to meet 
with their brethren ; nor does he at all indicate 
that the assemblies to which he refers were ordained 
by authority, or that they were the appointed 
method of manifesting to the world who did or did 
not belong to the Christians. The brethren met, 
not under any formal sanction, but spontaneously, 
because they were like-minded, and because they 
found such intercourse to be advantageous. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HISTORIC CHURCH. 

** This was the true and first apostasy, when, in council and sjmod, 
the Divine humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative systems, 
and religion became a science of shadows under the name of 
theology,*'— 'Aids to ReJUction: 

THE character and claims of all modern 
churches, however various their forms, will, 
on examination, be found to depend on the 
Divine origin or otherwise of the great institution 
which came into existence in the second century. 
If that Church was but the healthy and intended 
development of seed planted by the apostles, if it 
was neither more nor less than ordained progress, 
like that by which the acorn in due time becomes 
the oak, modern churches, whether reformed or 
not, are distinctly of God. On the contrary, if 
the work in question, which then first appears in 
a completed form, was but the outcome of what 
St. Paul calls the * mystery of iniquity,* another 
and a very different conclusion will have to be 
arrived at. 

Of the period that immediately preceded the 
formation of this supposed Catholic Church — 
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that is, of the period which elapsed between the 
penning of the apostoHc epistles and the establish- 
ment of episcopacy — but little is known. Mr. 
Isaac Taylor calls this 'the dark period of 
Church history/ Dean Stanley speaks of it as not 
so much a period for history as for ecclesiastical 
conjecture. A fragment here, an allegory there ; 
romances of unknown authorship ; a handful of 
letters, of which the genuineness of ever}'' portion 
is contested inch by inch, — tkesey he says, are the 
scanty materials out of which the early Church 
must be reproduced. This chasm once cleared, 
" we find ourselves approaching the point where the 
story of the Church once more becomes history, — 
becomes the history not of an isolated community, 
or of isolated individuals, but of an organized 
society incorporated with the political systems of 
the world." 

In this chasm undoubtedly lies concealed the 
root of all subsequent church ideas, whether ad- 
vanced by Romanists, Anglicans, or Noncon- 
formists. The Dean speaks of it as hiding from 
us the processes by which the greatest change that 
Christianity has ever undergone was produced ; 
the change from what Christianity was, as we 
see it in the New Testament, to what it became in 
the next century, and as, to a certain extent, we 
have seen it ever since. No other change, he says, 
" equally momentous has in later years affected its 
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fortunes, yet none has ever been so silent and so 
secret The stream, in that most critical moment 
of its passage from the everlasting hills to the 
plain below, is lost to our view at the very point 
where we are most anxious to watch it: we may 
hear its struggles under the overarching rocks; we 
may catch its spray on the boughs that overlap its 
course ; but the torrent itself we see not, or see 
only by imperfect glimpses." 

This frank acknowledgment from a dignitary of 
the Anglican Church, better qualified by his wide 
knowledge of the subject and by his supreme love 
of truth than perhaps any other man to discern 
facts, is very important. Two things, at least, 
become clear to us. The first, on the evidence of 
Scripture, that certain views regarding the ministry, 
and certain deviations from primitive truth and 
simplicity, began to take root in the Christian 
community during the apostolic era. The second, 
established by history, that when these views had 
extended, and by lapse of time had produced 
definite results, the whole character of Christianity 
is found to be changed ; the difference being that 
which obtains between " Christianity as we see it in 
the New Testament, and Christianity as we see it 
in the next century, and as we have seen it ever 
since.*' 

It is not difficult to conceive what must have 
been the condition of the Christian body when the 
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second century opened. The professors of the 
faith had multiplied. Many of them were persons 
of wealth, and some had rank in the Roman 
Empire. They were no longer, as a whole, an un- 
cultivated body of men. The educated as well as 
the ignorant were to be found among the Chris- 
tians. Some of them were men of distinguished 
talent, known to be such by the adherents of the 
faith they had abandoned. As a consequence, the 
social influence of Christianity was every day 
becoming greater. And this result, be it observed, 
had been obtained in spite of persecution, and in 
the absence, so far as we know, of any proselytising 
agency ; in the absence, too, of prominent places 
of worship, and, as yet, of anything akin to modern 
preaching ; of anything, in short, beyond the 
simple assemblies reported upon by Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan. 

By this time, and, as I have said, in the absence 
of almost everything that we call * means of grace,' 
the pagan temples were, according to his official 
report, almost deserted; the sacred victims scarcely 
finding any purchasers ; and the superstition, as he 
considered it, having not only infected the cities, 
but spread into the villages and the open country 
of Pontus and Bithynia. Let this statement be 
pondered by those who have brought themselves 
to believe that the extension of the faith would 
come to an end if Christianity were again to be 
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reduced to that state of solution in which it at first 
existed ; that is to say, if it were left without 
organization for aggressive purposes ; without col- 
lections in money ; without endowments, either by 
the State or by wealthy individuals ; without pro- 
fessional agents ; without everything, in short, but 
that " fulness of faith in the realities of the unseen 
world which," says Mr. Taylor, ** theft belonged to 
the foUov^ers of Christ generally, —a fulness of 
faith such as in later ages, has been reached only 
by a very few eminent and meditative individuals, 
— for the thousand then felt a persuasion which 
now is felt only by the two or three." 

After the fall of Jerusalem and the death of the 
apostles, as well as the decease of their more 
immediate converts, the Christians, having become 
a powerful body, naturally desired that the influence 
of the Gospel should be still further deepened and 
extended. Miraculous power had died oiit. The 
apostolic epistles and the gospels " had come into 
all hands, and constituted the admitted authority 
and ultimate rule of Christian faith and practice." 
What more natural than that the question should 
arise, Did not the apostles themselves believe, and 
had they not led their converts to believe, that 
Christ, in the simple assemblies of theprimitive Chris- 
tians, had foreshadowed an organized body which, 
in one form or other, was, as an aggressive poiver, 
to continue through the ages, to claim promises of 
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blessing peculiar to itself, and to subdue the world ? 
Might it not be that in the triumphs of this great 
organization the Lord would behold His own 
triumph, would * see of the travail of His soul, and 
be satisfied ' ? 

Paul had certainly left a different impression in 
his epistles He had there spoken of nothing but 
corruption in the future, and had assuredly encou- 
raged the expectation of an early if not immediate 
return of the Lord. This expectation, however, 
seemed to have ended in disappointment, and the 
thought therefore was suggested by the evil one, 
had it not been a false expectation ? Was not the 
' coming ' to be spiritual ? Might not much that 
had been said about it be considered as figurative 
rather than literal ? Can it be doubted that amid 

« 

thoughts like these a doctrine, which had once 
been unquestioned, gradually assumed the cha- 
racter of a doubtful opinion, and, excepting among 
a few, very soon all but disappeared as heretical 
and tending to fanaticism ? 

But it may naturally be said, How came it to 
pass — although Paul both foresaw and predicted 
it — that so great a change in public sentiment 
should have taken place in comparatively so short 
a time ? 

The answer will be found in the fact that for 
many years a new order of men — ruling spirits — 
had been gradually rising up in the Church, a body 
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of persons professionally devoted to the spread of 
the Gospel ; a body enjoying the confidence of the 
wealthy ; separated from and raised above the 
commonalty by the possession of higher talent and 
greater information, and therefore having a more 
extended influence. It was in this element that 
Paul discerned what he calls a ' mystery of iniquity/ 
since he foresaw how surely some of these would 
become 'ravenous wolves/ and others follow the 
example of Balaam for reward. 

Nothing indeed can be clearer than that, towards 
the close of the apostolic period, a class comes upon 
the scene, the very existence of which alone proves 
that new elements had been introduced. John, in 
writing *to the elect lady/ warns her against 
receiving into her house, or bidding God-speed to 
teachers who denied that Christ was come in the. 
flesh, — men who were probably tainted by Gnostic 
philosophy, and who endeavoured to separate the 
incarnation from any historical manifestion of it. 
These philosophers — ^'falsely so called,' — men who 
had formerly gained their living by teaching 
heathen wisdom, and who were, many of them at 
least, without doubt now sincere and orthodox 
believers, had come into communion with the 
brethren, and, as was natural, tried to turn their 
gifts and acquirements to account, , 

Not a few of them were orators, and having, as 
all such persons have, great faith in rhetoric, they 

E 
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almost necessarily sought to make eloquence the 
chief agent in the diffusion of truth. These orators 
are the true fathers of the modern pulpit, and the 
founders of that particular species of pulpit rhe- 
toric which is now so popular. 

That modern preaching had its origin at this 
time there can be little doubt, for although ancient 
addresses necessarily differed in many respects from 
those of later days, they had also much in common. 
Their object was the same as ours, viz., to inform 
the ignorant, to impress what might or might not 
be already known, and by the force of rhetorical 
appeal to kindle the imagination, and to awaken 
the fears, the feelings, or the hopes of the auditory. 
Nor can it be concealed, however indignant some 
preachers may be at the assertion, that then, as 
now, success would be found to depend far more on 
the voice, the manner, the ability, or the oratorical 
skill of the preacher than on the simple declaration 
of the truth itself. Experience has shown this to 
be always the case. The mere fact that favourable 
results all but invariably follow in exact proportion 
to the adaptation of the speaker to the task he has 
undertaken — a fact which no one can honestly deny, 
— proves the point. 

Explain the matter as we may, the man who 
wins hearts from the pulpit, and so, to all human 
appearance, extends Christianity, is not the merely 
good, or devoted, or faithful servant, but the man 
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who by his gifts, by the exuberance of his fancy, 
the felicity of his illustrations, his touching voice, 
his knowledge of human nature, his command of 
the mother tongue, and his sympathy with the 
masses, attracts thousands, and keeps them hang- 
ing on his lips. Do not let it be said that in thus 
speaking I am either unduly depreciating the 
pulpit, of in any degree denying that the blessing 
of God frequently accompanies exhortations there- 
from and makes them powerful for good. I am 
far from being insensible to the exciellence of 
many sacred orations, or to their value, either as 
religious essays, oftentimes full of sterling thought 
and instructive counsel, or as appeals to the care- 
less, marked by true affection and powerful reason- 
ing. But, on the other hand, I cannot forget how 
much mischief has arisen from an exaggerated 
value being attached to pulpit discourse when 
earnest, and in the main Scriptural. I cannot forget 
to what an extent pulpit rhetoric and textual preach- 
ing have all but destroyed the plain meaning of 
Scripture ; how they have led to innumerable per- 
versions — to the exaggeration of some portions of 
Holy Writ, and to the all but total neglect of 
others ; how, in short, under the manipulation of 
divines of all sects and parties — the Rabbis of 
Protestantism — the word of God has oftentimes 
been made, as of old, of none 'effect. And yet, 
such is the force of prejudice, we constantly find 
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excellent men telling their hearers that the amount 
of benefit to be derived from public teaching 
depends mainly upon the extent to which they 
habitually realize that it is appointed by God 
Himself for their benefit; that the sermon is of very 
little consequence compared with the spirit in 
which it is listened to ; that no one who seeks a 
blessing from God on a sennon can possibly go 
away empty. 

Now all this, which I am sure faithfully 
expresses what is generally believed among 
Christians, is either true, and of great practical 
importance, or it is mere superstition, and as mis- 
chievous as superstitions always are. Speech like 
that I have referred to — and I might multiply 
examples if it were needful to do so — can only 
spring from a persuasion that speaking from a 
pulpit is something essentially different from 
speaking elsewhere. It can only be explained by 
the belief of the preacher that, apart from any 
utterance of his own, a Divine character belongs 
to the work in which he is engaged. 

Let us learn, then, to realize the fact that it is 
not preaching in particular, but the teaching of 
truth that is of Divine appointment ; and only as 
this is honestly done, by whatever method^ can there 
be the slightest ground for supposing that any 
Divine approval is vouchsafed. And let us not 
attempt to justify, as of God, the mass of talk that 
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issues every week from the fifty thousand pulpits 
of Britain alone, vapid, powerless, wearisome, and 
often mischievous as much of it is, because of the 
occasional production in this form of what is 
intrinsically valuable. 

Further, it should never be forgotten that public 
worship, at the best, is but an elementary form of 
piety. It is, in its most favourable aspects^ only a 
means to an end. But not thus is it generally re- 
garded. It is commonly spoken of as the highest 
form of the religious life ; one to which the pious 
must conform if they would enter * the courts of the 
Lord,' and come into His more immediate pre- 
sence. One is grieved to find that so good and 
sensible a man as the late Dean Alford could 
write, ** Of all places for prayer, God's house is the 
best. Prayer in the church is the purest, the highest, 
the least selfish of all prayer. He who would 
purify himself comes here to draw water out of the 
wells of salvation ; comes here for that application 
to himself of the body and blood of Christ in the 
sacrament of His own appointing, whereby the life 
of purity and holiness is nourished within. He 
that would purify himself seeks above all for the 
grace of His ordinances in the assembly of His 
people." 

To the careless and ungodly, public worship is 
always spoken of as the appointed means of grace, 
little if any notice being taken of other means of 
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grace, and the presence of Christians is continually 
urged, were it only as an example. That the habit 
of attending church or chapel may, and often does 
lead to something much higher and better than 
itself cannot be denied ; but at what cost this 
advantage is gained had better, perhaps, be kept 
out of sight. Who does not know that going to 
church, and taking others thither, has all but 
universally come to occupy the place of that per- 
sonal influence which every Christian Is bound to 
exercise on behalf of Christ and truth? Even 
parents not unfrequently think themselves absolved 
from any direct communication with their children 
on religious subjects by the fact that they secure 
for them what they call ' a preached Gospel/ 

Let us remember, too, that liarm as well as good 
may be done by preaching ; that, as Dr. McLeod 
Campbell observes in one of his letters, *' it is a 
solemn thing to touch a spirit which God may be 
touching ; " that, as Robertson, of Brighton, has 
well put it, " the same preaching which is needful 
for the feeble enfeebles the strong ; " and that what 
are called "religious advantages" may become in 
practice great and fatal disadvantages. 

I know that many will exclaim, But what should 
we do without it } To this I should merely reply, 
* We are not likely to do without it' Mr. Ruskin 
has well said, " The desire of teaching — the entire 
and noble instinct for telling to those who are 
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ignorant the truth we know, and guarding them 
from the errors we see them in danger of — is an 
attribute of all good men. There is no noller, 
no more constant instinct in honourable breasts." 
But, he adds, '* let the devil formalize it, and 
mix the pride of a profession with it, get foolish 
people entrusted with the business of instruction, 
and make their giddy heads giddier by putting them 
up in pulpits above a submissive crowd, and you 
have it instantly corrupted into its own reverse." 
Let the value of preaching be what it may, nothing 
can be more certain than this, that if churches 
were to 'cease and determine' at once, it would 
flourish, although in different forms, as abundantly 
as ever, and, in all probability, be quite as effectual 
as it now is in restraining evil, in impressing the 
thoughtless, and in arresting attention to matters 
which are too commonly forgotten. 

The ancient Church laid the foundation of fright- 
ful evils by the determination it manifested to exalt 
preaching at all hazards, and to sacrifice, whenever 
it seemed needful, the simplicity and purity of the 
faith to its extension. That by this course the 
general condition of mankind was greatly improved 
can scarcely be doubted. In spite of all drawbacks, 
the Christianity taught was a great benefit to the 
world ; for, as Lord Macaulay has justly observed 
when speaking of India, " the conversion of any 
heathen population to the worst form Christianity 
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ever wore in the dark ages would be a happy event." 
But the result was not obtained without great and 
serious loss. 

Superstitions of all kinds rapidly sprang into 
existence; "religion frequently became a mere 
engine of terror," and everything elevating and 
purifying was soon lost sight of in .the eager 
desire to bring all mankind within the pale of 
the Church. 

And this state of things, instead of improving 
by time, became worse and worse. The Christian 
Church, both in the East and in the West, before 
long became absolutely abandoned to spiritual 
slavery and moral debasement. " During a long 
dream of superstition,'* says Gibbon, ** the Virgin 
and the saints, their visions and miracles, their 
relics and images, were preached by the monks, 
and worshipped by the people,'* until after a few 
centuries " the vices and atrocities of the pontiffs 
reached a point that defies description. The 
throne, which affected to exalt itself above the 
majesty of kings, was sunk in the filth of vice, and 
Rome was one vast scene of debauchery." 

The zxM^ persecutions by which, in later days, the 
ecclesiastical framework was supported are too 
well known to need recital. Every now and then 
hell was let loose in the name of heaven, and for 
more than a thousand years Europe was deluged 
with the blood of its noblest and best, in support of 
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priestly claims, which were too often made by men 
living unrebuked in every form of vice and crime. 

Nor can the wonderful success of the ancient 
Church in subduing paganism be regarded as any 
proof whatever of the Divine approval of these pro- 
ceedings. Dr. John Henry Newman, in one of his 
University sermons, says, with great truth, that 
" it is by no means clear that Christianity has at 
any time been of great spiritual advantage to the 
world at large, . . . The true light of the world 
offends more men than it attracts ; and its D*vine 
origin is shown, not in its marked effects on the 
mass of mankind^ but in its surprising power of 
elevating the moral character, where it is received 
in spirit and in truth.** What is this but an ad- 
mission as fatal to the Romanism he has since then 
accepted, as it is to the extravagant importance still 
attached by almost all Christians to a wide-spread 
diffusion of the Gospel, whether accompanied or 
not by change of character.? It seems, indeed, 
impossible to deny that if, during the earliest 
ages, truth could have been preserved and extended 
without the intervention of a church, the influence 
of Christianity would have been purer, deeper, and 
wider, and its position would have been much more 
like that which it originally occupied than we can 
perhaps imagine. 

Since the Reformation, and in countries where, 
instead of the Church dominating the State, govern- 
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ments, in self-defence, have more or less ruled the 
clergy, the influence of churches, whether for good 
or evil, can scarcely be separated from that of 
establishments of religion, on the value of which 
controversies abound that are by no means needful 
to be handled here. Separating, therefore, estab- 
lished hierarchies of all kinds from such modern 
fellowships as are unconnected with each other, and 
are sustained only by voluntary offerings, it might 
be well, if it were possible, to estimate aright the 
value of these, the later forms of church organiza- 
tion. On the earlier, history has pronounced, and if 
the verdict be adverse — for how could it be other- 
wise } — the apology offered may be taken for what it 
is worth, amounting as it does only to this, that in 
the worst of times these churches have included noble 
and saintly souls, and that the influence of the men 
thus reared has been every way favourable to good- 
ness. But it may well be replied that the good 
they did was not the result of the organizations 
of which they formed a part, but of the individual 
piety which overcame evil influences. 

Hard it is, I grant, to believe that the historic 
church which, in the course of ages, has produced 
so many Christian heroes, and which has included 
in its embrace so many great and good men, should* 
even in its darkest aspects, be spoken of as an 
embodied iniquity. Harder still, however, is it to 
imagine, on a review of the superstitions encouraged, 
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and the persecutions carried on by its ecclesiastical 
tribunals, literally * drunk with the blood of the 
saints/ that it could be anything else than a pro- 
found mystery of spiritual evil. 

Turning therefore now to associations of an al- 
together different order, to such as are not only 
Protestant but voluntary, whether entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, or united by self-imposed 
regulations, but which nevertheless form important 
portions of the historic Church, we ask, * Is it pos- 
sible to arrive at any just conclusions respecting 
their worth ? ' I do not see that it is. 

For myself I confess my inability to discover what 
we really gain by abounding sectarianism, however 
great may be the benefit some persons suppose to 
flow therefrom. It may be quite true that every sect 
has enshrined religion in a form specially suitable 
to a certain class of minds, and that therefore, in a 
sense, each adds something to the common stock. 
And this is the more probable because most of 
these separated bodies owe their existence to what 
was, at one time, supposed to be the necessity of 
vindicating some neglected truth ; but this circum- 
stance, while excusing, cannot justify a course 
which inevitably tends to exaggerate the value of 
particular rites or forms of thought, and so to in- 
terfere with the harmonious development of what 
God has revealed. It may also be true that these 
varied sects, involving as they do conflicting interests. 
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tend somewhat to hinder the growth of evils which 
are but too apt to spring up wherever opposition is 
silenced. But this apology for our divisions, what- 
ever may be its worth, should fill us with shame 
rather than exultation. On the whole, therefore, I 
feel it better to refrain from estimating the precise 
value of these independent fellowships, merely 
asserting that neither they, nor the great hierarchies 
from which they have seceded, are the depositaries 
of the Holy Ghost; that the Spirit of the Lord 
does not really abide in any of these organizations, 
as their advocates suppose He does, or that in any 
peculiar sense He guides the decisions of those who 
regulate their concerns. 

That this Divine presence is, on great occasions, 
formally invoked by Popes and prelates, by churches 
of all kinds in their solemn assemblies, whether 
Romanist, Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, or 
Congregational, we all know, and there is no reason 
to believe that any of them, whatever may be 
the subject discussed or object desired, doubt for a 
single moment that they have such blessing and 
direction in answer to their prayers. But where is 
the warrant for such an expectation } or how can it 
be shown to be consistent with what is revealed in 
the Bible respecting the work of the Holy Ghost } 
Where does Scripture teach that this Divine gift is 
bestowed on bodies of men^ when associated for what 
they believe to be heavenly objects, or that the holy 
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influence is given in larger and richer abundance to 
such assemblies than to any individual, however 
devoted or holy he may be ? 

It is always assumed that this is the case. Hence, 
while some ecclesiastical assemblies directly claim the 
authority of God in their decisions, others, humbler 
in character, are led to believe that every church, as 
a Divine institution^ enjoys the special presence of 
Christ and the immediate inspiration of the Spirit. 

Before, however, I accept this assumption, I 
must be satisfied that the Holy Spirit can possibly 
be givefi to an organized assembly ; for that this 
great gift is not held as a trust by any or all eccle- 
siastical bodies is to me the unequivocal teaching 
of Scripture. The Old Testament simply assures 
us that * the meek God will guide in judgment, and 
the meek will He teach His way ; * and the New 
Testament tells us that God 'reveals His secret/ 
not to organizations, but ' to babes ; ' that it is 
such as these who have * the unction of the Holy 
One ; ' and that believers, regarded individually, 
are ' temples of the Holy Ghost,' qualified to * try 
spirits,' and fitted to decide whether what teachers 
say is of God or not. 

Where, I have often asked myself, can we find in 
Scripture anything tending to support the notion 
that the Holy Spirit is either promised or given to 
any body of ' persons when acting unitedly? Not 
assuredly in anything that is said regarding the 
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entire redeemed family, for this is neither a visible 
body, nor in any degree impure. It is * the body 
of Christ/ the ' pillar and ground of the truth.* 
Not most certainly in those miraculous outpour- 
ings of the Holy Ghost which fell on the first 
Christians at Pentecost, for these, though im- 
parted at one time and on many, were bestowed 
individually, and not given to them as a collective 
body. Not clearly in the diversities of gifts, spoken 
of by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians, for 
these, too, were bestowed on every man individually 
'to profit withal.' Nowhere that I know of, is 
there a recorded instance of the Holy Spirit being 
given to any body of persons for their common 
guidance, or as a trust to be used by them for the 
direction of others. 

Surely those who think otherwise forget that the 
blessed gift of which we are speaking is that of 
a Divine Person who speaks to or holds communion 
with another person^ — a human being ; capable, 
therefore, of receiving Divine affection, and of ex- 
changing thought and feeling with the heavenly 
Visitor. All Christians admit this. It is indeed 
difficult to imagine that communion with God, the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, can mean anything 
less. But if it be so, it necessarily becomes im- 
possible that He should inhabit or communicate 
anything to an abstraction^ which, regarded as an 
organized body of persons, every assembly must 
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be, whether a church, a council, or even a com- 
mittee. Por all such assemblies are of necessity 
impersonal^ having no affections, no conscience, and 
no individual responsibility. 

And yet, in spite of all this, we hear incessantly 
that in creeds and confessions drawn up centuries 
ago by mortals as fallible as ourselves, God has 
given us the true meaning of Holy Scripture. 
And this Divine authority is coolly insisted upon in 
the absence of any proof capable of being weighed ; 
in spite of clerical discords and confusions in- 
numerable ; in spite of past history and present 
experience ; in spite of eyes and ears and senses. 
Like the doctrine of transubstantiation, this dogma 
is simply to be accepted as transcendental. 

It has recently been said, and not without 
reason, that in England the religious discontent 
which is now spreading so widely is, for the most 
part, discontent with ecclesiastical systems, and 
with those who are but too apt to regard religion 
as ** simply meaning churches and clergymen, the 
condition of the Divine element amongst us being 
determined by ascertaining what proportion of the 
population goes to church or chapel, and whether 
the number of candidates for the ministry increases 
or diminishes, just as we ascertain the state of 
trade by looking at the returns of export and 
import." Who, the writer adds, can tell what 
Christianity would have been '*had it but been 
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allowed to develop itself in the spirit of its founders, 
and of their precursors the prophets ? " Who can 
fail to see in the glowing anticipations of the 
future that meet us everywhere in Scripture, some- 
thing very different from " a Christianity of timid 
repetition," or ** a commentatorial age of religion " ? 
What is t/iere expected is " a vast diffusion of the 
spirit of prophecy, although not of prediction. The 
departure of the prophetic power from Christianity 
but too surely indicates the loss of courage in 
its supporters, and the consequent increase of a 
tendency in its opponents to criticise and to 
sneer." 

I do not know whether an illustration of the 
evils that attach to church organization as killing 
the prophetic spirit might not fairly be drawn from 
the experiences of the two Christian bodies which, 
in our own day, seem ito stand at the greatest 
possible distance from priestly influences ; who 
pay no ministers ; who court no popularity ; who 
believe they carry out to its utmost possible extent, 
that liberty wherewith Christ has made His people 
free. I mean the Society of Friends, and those 
who are commonly known under the somewhat 
inappropriate designation of Plymouth Brethren. 

** Friends " in their best days were not, as they 
now are, either a sect or a church. George Fox was 
a man who, whatever might have been his faults 
or his eccentricities; was obviously called of God to 
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testify to truths which, in his time, had largely 
fallen into neglect. He began to preach, if I 
mistake not, in or about the year 1647, and great 
was the multitude of those who listened to his 
words and accepted bis teaching, for what he en- 
forced everywhere ws^ individual piety and spiritual 
freedom. Nor was it until nearly a quarter of a 
century had passed away that his followers, like 
other Christian bodies, definitely organized them- 
selves as a sect. The synods or meetings now 
held monthly, quarterly, and annually, had, I 
believe, no existence till about 1667, when, for the 
first time, Quakerism, with its discipline and other 
church appendages, came into being. Fox died in 
1690, and by that time the movement he had 
originated had greatly changed its character. It 
was no longer an influence among other influences, 
but' a sect among sects ; it had, in fact, to a great 
extent " retreated within its own borders." 

On the merits or demerits of the peculiar 
organization thus created I have no opinion to 
offer. I am not qualified to sit in judgment there- 
upon. But I feel bound to notice, for it has 
much to do with some aspects of the subject now 
under consideration, what the effect of this organi- 
zation was on the work George Fox had undertaken. 
It is calculated (see an article on this point in 
Macmillan*s Magazine for June, 1876) that in 
Britain, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
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about one in a hundred and thirty of professing 
Christians adhered more or less to Fox's opinions, 
whereas at the present day the nuqiberis estimated 
at about one in twelve hundred. I do not say that 
other influences may not have operated in pro- 
ducing this result, but I cannot regard it as other 
than a matter of regret that the once effective 
testimony of the Friends against the professional 
teaching of religion, and the clear protest of 
Quakerism in favour of the sacredness of individual 
convictions, and of the reality of the voice of God 
in the soul of man, 'should have been so largely 
exchanged for the decorums of a party, for the 
philanthropic exertions of a distinguished few, 
and for the approbation of the multitude. 

The history of Plymouth Brethrenism, as it is 
called, is no less instructive. I am old enough to 
remember the first meeting of these friends in 
Dublin, and I felt then what I feel now, that the 
great principle there advocated must eventually 
triumph, viz., that " the children of God have 
nothing to do but to meet together in the name of 
the Lord." So long as this principle was adhered 
to, Brethrenism extended widely, and bade fair one 
day to become universal. But a worm was at the 
root of it. It was thought needful that the Brethren 
should form themselves into a church, and those 
who urged this supposed advance imagined that 
they could accomplish their purpose without 
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becoming a sect How vain such an imagination 
was, soon became evident. A church without a 
discipline was quickly found to be impracticable, 
and discipline without a creed-— understood if not 
expressed — a mere name. What then remained 
but to take the very course they had condemned ; 
to make Christian union rather a thing of doctrine 
and of opinions than simply one of life and love ; 
to bow more or less to the authority of leaders ; 
and to become, as sad experience has shown they 
have done, the most narrow-minded and bigoted 
of all denominations } 

At the basis of the change lay, without doubt, 
the dread of being regarded by other Christians as 
latitudinarian, and the desire to <ivoid such a 
reproach: for slowly indeed do we learn that it 
is impossible to love truth supremely, or to serve 
it faithfully, without a willingness to be 'of no 
reputation ' in the religious world ; that as in war, 
so in other conflicts, there are positions which can 
only be reached by stepping over the bodies of the 
fallen ; and that it matters little whether the 
sacrifice that is demanded of us involves the loss 
of life or of religious character. 

If in this brief sketch of the Historic Church the 
evils it has occasioned seem to be made more promi- 
nent than the benefits it has conferred ; if every- 
where a perverse determination appears among all 
churches to save their own interests at whatever 
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cost ; if freedom of thought among the devout has 
been invariably discouraged whenever it seemed to 
be in danger of overpassing traditional channels ; if 
the habit of placing side by side the great elementaty 
facts of Scripture and human inferences deduced 
therefrom has become overruling; if too long 
adherence to worn-out human creeds has been 
the parent of wide-spread unbelief; and if the 
formality thus engendered has led to doctrine being 
regarded as of more importance than conduct ; to 
work being valued far above thought ; to faithless- 
ness and want of candour ; to worldliness and love 
of money ; to the gradual expurgation, in short, from 
the Christian code of whatever is unconventional ; 
if, I say, all this comes out as the result of an 
extended and fearless examination into the history 
of the Church from the beginning, how can we fail 
to conclude that the individuality so much dreaded, 
instead of unsettling men*s minds, and hindering 
them from arriving at definite convictions, would, if 
in the providence of God it were greatly to increase, 
tend more than anything else to strengthen faith, 
to disperse doubt, to build Christians up in all that 
is heavenly, and to promote that quickened appre- 
hension of Divine things which is occasioned by 
increasing affinity with that which is Divine ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHURCHES AND FIXED BELIEFS. 

** He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, 
and end in loving himself better than all."— '^iV/j to Reflection.* 

Those who hold, as most persons do, that churches 
are essential to the permanence of Christianity, 
commonly insist that without churches there 
would be no fixed beliefs ^ and therefore no adequate 
motive to diffuse Christianity ; that individual study 
of Scripture, if not more or less guided by qualified 
teachers, would either be too vague and indefinite to 
affect character, or that it would engender an igno- 
rant fanaticism ; that in either case religion would 
soon become a thing without shape or substance, 
or at least without any shape capable of uniting 
men in Christian love, and therefore too intangible 
to be operative. Nothing, say such persons, short 
of that bia^ which is produced by church associa- 
tion, is competent to keep Christians together, ojr 
to ensure the preservation of *the faith once 
delivered to the saints.' 

Plausible as this reasoning may seem to be, it 
is utterly baseless. It is derogatory to the Holy 
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Spirit, and it ignores alike the structure and 
character of Scripture and the constitution of the 
human mind. It is derogatory to the Spirit be- 
cause it assumes, without either reason or evidence, 
that His holy and blessed guidance is neither 
promised nor given to the individual believer, but 
only to an organized church. In anticipating 
indefinite beliefs as the result of the individual 
study of Scripture, it involves a reproach on the 
Divine wisdom in the structure of Holy Writ ; while 
it takes out of the range of popular investigation a 
religion which is distinguished from all false faiths 
by the constant appeal it makes to the reason, the 
understanding, the conscience, and the heart of 
every man without exception to whom it is sent 

Surely it will not- be denied that two great facts 
meet us whenever we take up the Bible. The one 
is that its message is addressed to the individual 
many and not to any community of which he may 
form a part, for the epistles to the churches, or to 
the saints in any given place, are obviously to the 
individuals composing the body. The other is 
that THE Book is distinguished from all other 
books by the circumstance that everything in it 
that is of importance demands to be pondered^ 
rather than to be merely listened to or rapidly 
perused ; for its truths, like our ordinary viands, 
are not meant to act in a precisely similar way on 
every one who is brought into contact with them^ 
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but are intended to adapt themselvbs to human 
nature in all its varieties, teaching, it may be, dif- 
ferent lessons to different individuals, but always 
producing oneness of character. Hence the pecu- 
liarity of its structure, so different from what man- 
kind might have expected and would have pre- 
ferred. Hence the diversity of men's opinions as to 
its contents, a diversity which, so far as we can see, 
will always exist among men who equally desire to 
obey its injunctions. Hence the existence of com- 
mands in it which, although binding on individuals 
who profess to live for another and a better world, 
are not so on persons who live only for the out- 
ward and visible. Hence, too, the doubts and diffi- 
culties which beset so many; and hence the 
absence of a God-given and infallible interpreter, 
notwithstanding the presence of much in the book 
that is difficult to understand. 

In all these things, however, the Divine wisdom 
is seen. In all the object of the revelation is steadily 
kept in view, viz., by Divine co-operation with the 
renewed will, to perfect the * man of God,* and to fit 
him for ' every good word and work.* But what 
follows if this be true } Clearly this, that the inter- 
preting of Scripture — so far at least as its teachings 
bear upon our personal conduct — is a most impor* 
tant part of our individual responsibility ; that it is, 
in fact, one of the chief elements of our probation ; 
that nothing, therefore, but a prolonged, habitual. 
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painstaking, and personal study of the record' 
accompanied by meditation thereupon, by prayer 
for guidance, and by the application of every 
faculty of the mind to its perusal, will enable each 
man for himself to perceive what is required of 
him if he is to make ' his calling and election ' (to 
rank and high service in the world to come) 'sure ; 
and at the same time help him to discover how far 
he in particular is required, without judging others, 
to set at defiance the opinions and practices of the 
Christian, as well as of the irreligious world, by 
following a line of conduct, distasteful it may be to 
loved and honoured friends, because practically 
condemning their own course. 

On the importance of cultivating individuality in 
religion, — ^which, says Dr. Mozley in his recent 
University sermons, ^pre-eminently constitutes the 
man^ and the preservation of which is the best 
security we can have for the continuance of what 
is most precious and sterling in character," — ^we 
have all much to learn. And the lesson is one 
which can only be made our own when we come to 
perceive that the widest differences of opinion 
regarding what is revealed may not only be con- 
sistent with godliness, but that these differences are 
actually unavoidable ; that they, or rather the cir- 
cumstances that produce them, are foreordained of 
God, in order to promote thereby humility, can- 
dour, and love towards those who oppose them- 
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selves; foreordained^ because the necessary con- 
sequence of our individuality before the Supreme ; 
foreordained, because the attainment of truth was 
never intended to be the peculiar privilege of the 
intellectual, the learned, the favoured by position 
or circumstances, but a common boon to mankind ; 
its teaching limited without doubt to many in 
extent^ but attainable by each individual according 
to his needs, and in proportion to his spiritual 
endowments ; to his thirst for Divine knowledge, 
his meekness and lowliness of spirit, and his love 
to God and man. 

It is at this point that churches begin to sup- 
plant the individuality of man before God, since 
in self-defence they are obliged to oppose an 
independence which ignores ecclesiastical authority 
altogether. Differing, as they do, in many things, 
and attaching no small importance to the matters 
on which they diverge, they yet agree in holding 
that adherence to some one of the churches is abso- 
lutely necessary to spiritual health and happiness. 
And this they do, notwithstanding the just re- 
proach of the sceptic that the course they take is 
a practical denial of a truth they profess to hold in 
honour — that "God reveals Himself to faith," that 
is to the individual, who in loving trust looks up 
to Him for guidance in all things. 

Churches, therefore, can be regarded as indis- 
pensable, only on the supposition that janity in 
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opinion with a religious body is essential to a 
healthy spiritual life ; that truth should therefore be 
presented and received in forms likely to promote 
oneness of judgment respecting it; that the 
Christian life is the result of a corporate belief 
rather than of a purely individual conviction ; that 
what is binding on one is binding on all ; that, in 
short, the unity which belongs to the mystical 
body of Christ is an intellectual as well as a moral 
unity, and that it must be exhibited on earth if it is 
to be enjoyed in heaven. 

But to return to the objection that without 
churches all our beliefs would be vague and 
intangible. 

No one can feel more strongly than I do the 
importance of our having definite beliefs, whether 
we are able to expound them or not. For although 
I do not hold that faith, regarded as a Divine gift, 
necessarify implies the acceptance of given doctrines 
or modes of thought (although it often does so), but 
is exclusively filial confidence in the heavenly 
Father, through the Lord Jesus, I nevertheless feel 
that the acceptance of any doctrine which is not 
definitely held, and therefore regarded as more or 
less comprehensible, can scarcely be called a faith 
at all. Further, no one can lament more than I dO' 
that so little Scriptural truth is now received in 
this form ; that so many doctrines, once universally 
honoured, are now, when not actually denied, held 
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in such a vague manner that they may be taught 
or explained away at pleasure ; that it is really 
becoming harder and harder in the present day to 
ascertain in what sense any man accepts Divine 
revelation. 

But I must close my eyes altogether to facts if 
1 do not perceive that this lamentable state of 
things is occasioned not by individuality in religion, 
but by the spread of a sceptical spirit which 
has been cherished, if not created, by the absence 
of individuality ; that it is the result of that tacit 
adhesion to the creeds of Christendom which is 
still considered to be conventionally useful and 
proper, although all real belief in many things they 
contain may have passed away. 

Thus it is that we have been taught, by bitter 
experience, how feeble a protection for any truth 
is its being formulated in a creed or a catechism, 
or its being expounded from a pulpit. If these 
processes could have secured fidelity to truth, and 
firmness in holding it, we should not be mourning, 
as many of us are at this day, that almost every 
department of literature is steeped in unbelief, and 
that modern thought has become pregnant with 
doubt 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT MAY POSSIBLY COME TO PASS. 

"Great questions at the present day meet the fate of the early 
Christians ; they are thrown to the beasts." — Vinet, 

Supposing the present state of things to continue, 
and the prevailing scepticism — which is already 
of long standing and deeply seated — to go on 
increasing, the first result will unquestionably be 
the alienation of the more cultivated and religious 
portion of the community from churches. Ther 
* still and strong undercurrent * which Dr. 
Vaughan observed was running nearly thirty years 
ago, and which he then considered to be both a 
novelty and a sign of the times, will in that case 
flow on with increased force, carrying away the 
elite of the rising generation from creeds and 
churches of all kinds, and we shall become, what 
Germany has long been, a country in which 
church-going is little cared for. 

In a paper read by the Rev. Professor Beyschlag, 
then Court preacher in Carlsruhe, at the conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin in 1857, it 
is distinctly stated that "attachment to external 
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church forms is the exception in Germany." In 
Carlsruhe, in Berlin, and in a town so celebrated 
for its religious character as Elberfeld, " it is but a 
small minority that attend the churches." It is 
rather better with the country population. In the 
villages, however, *' scarcely one in a hundred goes 
to church.^' How many services in Mecklenburg 
are "obliged to be relinquished, owing to the 
absolute want of hearers, is well known from official 
statements," 

The Rev. G. W. Lehman, of Berlin, told the 
assembly that out of the 500,000 inhabitants of that 
city, only about 20,000 generally attended Divine 
worship. In Eastern Germany, according to the 
Rev. E. Kuntze, of Berlin, not one in thirty goes to 
church on Sunday. "A simple observance of 
church forms, even without living Christianity, is 
not, he says, to be found, except in some parts of 
the province and kingdom of Saxony here and 
there in the villages." In Hamburg, .the twelve 
churches which long existed, are reduced to seven, 
and the average attendance on the 'Sunday is 
1,500 ; thus one in a hundred only goes to any 
place of worship. 

Now this is what we are tending to, and the 
change is coming over us as gradually, and by the 
same processes, as it came over Germany. Our 
infidelity ?ww is precisely what theirs was fifty 
or sixty years ago. At the commencement of the 
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century they, like ourselves, experienced a great 
revival. Their theology, like that of the English 
Church and of the Nonconformists, was then re- 
newed and restored. But this is what it has come 
to, in spite of feverish endeavours from time to 
time to bring back a faith that seems almost to 
have disappeared ; in spite too of an evangelical 
intolerance, where it can be exercised, very like 
our own. For there are — strange as it may seem 
to us — even now, universities in Germany in which 
"a heterodox sentiment, though in a believing 
investigation of the Scriptures^ cannot be hazarded 
by a professor without his being taxed with 
heresy." It argues indeed in some quarters " a 
singular and rare energy of mind among young 
theologians to do battle with doubts ; " the faith 
they profess being *' so finished in all its details, 
that one can scarcely comprehend how and where 
it has all grown in the mind, — if indeed it has 
grown, and is not a mere painting." 

Dr. Beyschlag adds — and he might be describing 
England instead of Germany, — "formerly men 
attained to truth under * heavy woes.' They 
began as * babes in Christ,* and grew to be ' men 
in Christ* Now the heroes of the faith come 
into the world ready formed, and too often remind 
us of the 'sounding brass' and the 'tinkling 
cymbal.' These — the multitude of young evan^ 
gelical preachers — in Germany, as in England, 
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seem to imagine that we have in the standards of 
churches, written or unwritten, an expression of 
eternal truth on which we may repose ; as if a 
shorter and easier way to perfect knowledge 
were possible than that of increasing sanctifica- 
tion ; as if, by deviations from the old orthodoxy, 
indecision would be encouraged, rather than a 
Christian knowledge produced, more profound, 
more vital, and more fruitful." 

But all is not dark in Germany because church- 
going is neglected. In a number of the Sunday 
Magazine {ox 1870, Professor Charteris, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, gave to the readers of that 
periodical an account of a Sunday spent at 
Tubingen, which deserves on many accounts 
serious consideration. He speaks, he tells us, as 
an observer, whose residence in South Germany 
during the greater part of last summer and autumn 
enables him to describe a limited field with some 
measure of personal knowledge. 

Speaking of the Stift-Kirche, where almost all 
the worshippers go, he observes, " You can count 
on your fingers all who occupy the seats of 
the male citizens." In the University, the chief 
in power is Professor Dr. Von Beck. Of him he 
says, " From all parts of Europe — notably from all 
parts of Germany — students come to sit at the 
feet of this master. Rich in knowledge, ripe in 
experience, he speaks as one who has learned of 
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God in His word what he teaches to others. 
His aim is to show how all the problems of 
existence are recognised in the Bible ; and how the 
highest thought is attained when man reverently 
interprets and applies what God has said to him 
in the written Word." Yet **you may go to church 
for a whole summer and never see Professor Beck!* 

" Stranger still, that good lady with whom it has 
been your privilege to have had Christian conver- 
sation, and whose humble and loving trust in 
Christ amid all her trials impressed you so much, 
is not here. If, in your amazement, you devote 
Monday to inquiries, you will find that public 
worship is not regarded as their duty by some of 
the most pious among your friends, and you will 
learn that many of the most thoughtful men and 
most inquiring students have long ceased even to 
expect any good from church-going." 

" In endeavouring to learn why a good and dear 
friend of mine seldom went to church, I asked if 
she thought the preaching too simple. 'No,' 
was the reply, * too phrasy! This is the general 
case. There are of course exceptions. I have 
heard sermons that were as near to models as 
sermons can well be." 

The noteworthy points in these statements are 
two i-^first^ that in Germany public worship is 
not merely neglected by the irreligious ; it is set 
at nought by " the most pious people on the one 
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hand, and the most intellectual on the other." The 
second is, that unreality in teaching is both practised 
and justified. "The minister thinks it righi not to 
disturb good simple people by preaching according 
to his belief." May I be allowed to add a remark* 
which is this, — We ourselves are rapidly tending in 
the same direction. 

Public worship in England is not what it was a 
few years ago, either to persons of deep piety 
or of cultivated intellect. Sermons — justly or un- 
justly — are now very largely despised. Faith in the 
truthfulness of religious teachers has been rudely 
shaken, and Germany , like a pilot balloon, indicates 
the direction in which England is travelling. 

But there is another contingency — a political 
one, — which, however remote, should not be over- 
looked. The political influence of churches may 
by many be thought unworthy of notice, because 
the subordination of the spiritual power to that of 
the temporal, and therefore of the clergy to law, 
is now universally recognised. Mr. Froude, the 
historian, however, in an able paper on the revival 
of Romanism, now reproduced in the third 
series of his * Short Studies,' would lead us to a 
very different conclusion. He tells us, and cer- 
tainly with great truth, that both in England and 
in America the Roman hierarchy has but lately 
" compelled the State to consult their opinions and 
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to respect their pleasure ; while each step that is 
gained is used as a vantage-ground from which to 
present fresh demands." He remarks, too — and 
the phenomenon is a remarkable one, — that but 
lately the Catholic vote controlled the city of New 
York ; while " in Holland, in Switzerland, and in 
France, as well as in America and England, the 
political power of the Catholics is increasing, 
t/ie increase being most marked in countries that 
enjoy most political freedom^ In the English 
Parliament, "though England does not herself 
return a single Catholic representative, the 
Catholics, through the Irish members, often hold 
the balance of power, and Governments sometimes 
exist but by their sufferance." 

These are facts that might well be commended 
to the consideration of the many well-meaning 
persons who have brought themselves to believe 
that the State can be in no danger from the most 
absolute freedom in religious matters, if only she 
abstains from giving to ecclesiastics a false secular 
position ; that religious equality in the eye of the 
law is an adequate security against the injurious 
pre-eminence of any one sect or party; that if 
religious estabUshments did not exist, justice and 
freedom would be the security of all classes. 

But Roman Catholics, while, for obvious reasons, 
the most dangerous of politicians, are by no means 
the only professedly religious persons who habitu- 
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ally seek to strengthen their position by secular 
influence. In England, the Episcopal Church, 
with this intent, as a rule supports aristocratic and 
moneyed influences in the community, while Non- 
conformists of all classes are the great patrons of 
modern democracy. It is their boast, indeed, that 
but for them the Liberal party in England would 
long since have been extinguished. 

Now, from what we see, this state of things is 
likely to endure, and the question therefore may 
well be put. What will be the probable course of 
events in the future, so far as these are likely to 
turn on the action of religious bodies ? It may, 
I think be taken for granted, that the downfall of 
all State establishments of religion is, before long* 
sure to take place, but what will follow is by no 
means equally certain. The much praised but 
little considered saying of Cavour, "Give us a 
free church in a free state," seems at present to 
rule the world, and will probably continue to do 
so until its fallacy is proved by the demonstration 
of experience ; until it becomes manifest to all men 
that, except under many limitations, such an order 
of things is simply impossible. 

What people generally forget to notice is, that 
tke most despotic religious organizations act with 
the greatest advantage to themselves in countries 
which have free institutions ; and that in proportion 
as democracy extends will the managers of popular 
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elections bid high for the support of ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

In free countries numbers rule, and power follows 
a majority of votes. It is obvious, therefore, that 
religious organizations will in the future be politi- 
cally powerful, and therefore politically dangerous, 
just to the extent that their leaders are able to mani- 
pulate their followers, and to dispose them to act 
in a compact phalanx. At present this kind of con- 
solidated action, although occasionally attempted 
by other bodies, belongs almost exclusively to 
the Catholic clergy, who have long thought it 
right to sacrifice everything else to the mainte- 
nance of their own supremacy, or rather to the 
preservation of interests that are not national. 
This will assuredly continue to be the case so long 
as the Roman Catholic Church exists. May we 
not then ask, ' Can such a circumstance be safely 
disregarded ? Is it either wise or reasonable merely 
to smile at danger, as most persons do, as an un- 
reasonable fear in a country like our own, and in 
the nineteenth century } ' 

If the present generation has seen, as it un- 
doubtedly has, a most unexpected, and in some 
respects unaccountable revival of Romanism in 
countries which were once strongly opposed to it, 
and which still imagine themselves to be perfectly 
secure from dangerous inroads ; if it has witnessed 
free institutions and a free press, political reforms. 
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advancing knowledge among all classes, — every- 
thing, in short, which, as characteristic of modern 
progress, might have been expected to render the 
growth of a slavish superstition like that of Rome 
impossible, — converted into helps rather than 
hindrances, why should it be thought so very un- 
likely that events, at present unforeseen, may ere 
long occasion still further developments of eccle- 
siastical ambition, not only in the Church of Rome, 
but in other churches also which are now mani- 
festing sympathy with her ? 

That such a state of things should spring up, 
that ecclesiastics should succeed in demoralizing 
the country by seducing the multitude, and by 
pandering to popular prejudice, is by no means 
improbable. The end of such a course, should it 
ever be pursued, would certainly be the suppres- 
sion of churches,— the suppression, not of hier^ 
archies only, although they might be the immediate 
occasion of disturbance, but the suppression of all 
religious organizations, without exception. 

A supposed justification would be found in the 
existing law of mortmain ; in the past suppression 
of the order of Jesuits ; in the frequent putting 
down of political clubs ; and in the admitted right 
of a Christian Government to prevent atheistic 
societies from holding in trust large properties for 
the diffusion of unbelief. 

It seems, at present, very unlikely that any kind 
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of religious repression would be tolerated in a 
free country like our own, but many circumstances 
might arise, — and recent occurrences warrant the 
supposition, — that strong public indignation may 
one day run into a fanaticism which would readily 
acquiesce in a refusal to permit any form of 
organization of a religious character which might 
even appear to sanction interferences, either 
personal, political, or domestic, with individual 
liberty. 

I do not of course mean to say that we are in 
any danger of a tyranny akin to that which, during 
the reign of terror in France, attempted to stamp 
out the religious sentiment, but that a course of 
liegislation may be forced upon a democratic state, 
the result of which would be the suppression, not 
of individual beliefs, or of individual propagandism, 
but of all organizations formed for the purpose of 
supporting religious opinions. 

P6re Hyacinthe anticipates that Democracy and 
Ultramontanism will ultimately unite. ** Conces- 
sions," he says, " will be made, not to liberty, but 
to equality, and, if need be, to socialism. Other- 
wise will come war, — the worst of all wars, civil 
and religious war." So he thinks. But not by 
such means can ecclesiasticism be saved. The 
motto of coming democracy will not be *Let 
churches rule by concessions,' but 'Let them be 
destroyed as incompatible with freedom.* 
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The question then arises, Would reh'gious liberty 
in that case perish altogether, or could it exist if 
organization were forbidden ? In order to arrive at 
a just judgment on this point we must carefully 
consider in what religious liberty, so far as it is a 
sacred thing, consists, and on what it rests. I think 
we shall find that its basis is the general admission 
that a command of God is paramount to any com- 
mand of man, and that the apostles were quite 
right when they said to the Pharisees, * Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.* That men are 
now-a-days equally right in saying, ' Whether is it 
better to obey the dictates of my own conscience, 
or to submit to law V is another and a very different 
question, although, according to modern notions, 
they are regarded as identical. 

Avery little reflection might suffice to show that 
the two ought never to be confounded. A command 
of God, in all countries where, as in our own, 
there is a common standard of righteousness, is 
a definite thing, but the claims of conscience, as 
now understood, are remarkably indefinite, and 
frequently incapable of being separated from 
self-will. The refusal to pay taxes, of which a 
man disapproves the application, is a case in point. 
It is obviously impossible for a Government to 
admit such a reason for non-payment, and a clear 
justification is therefore found for enforcing by the 
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seizure of goods the claim made. To speak of 
religious liberty being violated by action of this 
kind is manifestly unreasonable and absurd. 

Religious liberty, when legitimate, seems to 
involve — 

i. I^iberty of thought and feeling on all subjects 
which bear on a man s relation to God, with 
freedom to avow these openly. So long as our 
opinions are concealed they are of course beyond 
the reach of law. 

li. The liberty of propagating by the voice, or by 
the press, whatever we may believe God requires 
man to be or to do. 

iii. The liberty of combining for the maintenance 
or extension of our views, so long as such combina- 
tions are not rendered hurtful to the community. 

It is only on the last of these particulars — the 
liberty of combined action — that doubt may arise. 
In all countries blessed with free institutions, com- 
bination is capable of great extension without 
danger ; but, like everything else, this freedom 
must have its limitations. To what extent, when 
applied to the maintenance or furtherance of 
religious opinions, it might be abridged without 
infringing Divine law, is a question that will have 
one day to be thoroughly examined. The Roman 
Catholic will not, of course, admit that in this 
direction any limitation is possible. The Catholic 
hierarchy in all its branches, however monstrous 
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may be its claims, is to him a Divine, and therefore 
a sacred thing, not to be touched by the profane 
hand of man. But this claim it is impossible to 
recognise, since it cannot by any ingenuity be 
shown to be of God. 

The error of past legislation in reference to 
Ireland consisted, not in refusing to recognise the 
Romish Church, but in attaching penalties to per- 
sonal acts, such as hearing mass. The same may 
be said regarding the dealings of the Puritans with 
the Episcopal Church, or of the Episcopal Church 
with Nonconformists. 

It may, I know, be asserted that every man has a 
right to resign to a church or priest the " direction * 
both of his faith and conduct, if he supposes either 
the one or the other to be better qualified than 
himself to decide as to wAat is true and what 
would be right under given circumstances for him 
to do. This, however, I take leave to dispute. 
No man has a rights — ready as he commonly is 
to do it — to sell or to pawn the freedom of his 
soul to a Pope, a priest, a church, or a sect of 
any kind, for "it is not freedom to be allowed 
to alienate freedom." A man who becomes a 
Roman Catholic may excuse the step he has 
taken in resigning his own judgment to that 
of another, |)y pleading that he can at any 
moment reclaim what he has given up. But if this 
were true, which it rarely is, since the human will, 
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once involuntary bondage to a fellow-man, seldom 
wishes to be troubled again by the obligation to 
think independently and to weigh evidence, it is by 
no means clear that our moral obligations to one 
another can be fulfilled so long as any one is 
authorized to decide for us as to what is or is 
not our duty. 

This, however, is one of the questions which 
coming democracy will ere long solve ; it may be 
in a very rude fashion, and without much regard 
to our modern notions of political and social 
liberty. 

I do not, of course, imagine that other religious 
bodies seek to subjugate the human will as 
Romanists do ; nor do I wish to imply that if a 
time should ev,er coriie when the State might 
consider it needful to suppress Catholicism, it 
would be equally needful to forbid Protestant 
organizations ; but I do say that it will always 
be found impossible to put dpwn any one form of 
religious association without, at the same time, 
putting down all. And further, I maintain that if 
— unlikely as it seems now — such a period should 
ever arrive, the deprivation, instead of being simply 
calamitous, might only prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OBJECTIVE TRUTH AND INNER LIFE. 

"The concentration of Christianity, as it were, upon the inward 
life, derived fiom union with Christ, seems to be the province of 
Christian truth especially occupied by the beloved disciple. He 
unites the internal with the external revelation, and never lets one 
supersede the other.'* — Hours with the Mystics. 

I OBSERVED, when treating on the ' Signs of Decay * 
in churches, that the historical criticism of the 
day cannot be stripped of its evil influences so long 
as Christianity is identified with ecclesiasticism. 
I meant by that statement that if our trust in 
God is made to depend either on the witness of 
the Church, or on the absolute accuracy of a book 
like the Bible, of which it professeis to be the 
appointed guardian, Christianity must be always 
liable to attacks of a more or less destructive 
character. So long, indeed, as the Christian advo- 
cate, in replying to the sceptic, assumes, as he 
commonly does, that he is called upon to meet the 
unbeliever on his own ground, and to stake all the 
verities of the faith upon his being able to prove 
that everything in the sacred volume is unassail- 
able, he places himself in a position that is in all 
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respects lower iSx^n the one he has a right to occupy, 
and in so doing risks all that is dear to him, in 
order that he may, at one and the same time, avoid 
endangering the ground on which the Church rests> 
and escape the charge of mysticism. 

It is a serious error to fight for Scripture as if 
everything depended on the spotlessness of its 
literary character ; as if on the successful defence 
of the authorship of its several books the spiritual 
life of man depended; as if, without unshaken 
confidence in all its details, we should be obliged 
to confess that the very existence of God is 
uncertain, or at least that all knowledge of Him 
is unattainable. This is not the fact. For the 
holy love of God is, by His ever-blessed Spirit, 
continually enlightening' mankind apart from the 
book, by opposing all that is wrong and by 
cherishing all that is right, just as He did 
before any written revelation of the Divine will 
was in the hands of men. Nor can it be 
doubted that if the ^'AA^y priceless as it is, were to 
disappear altogether, God would make up for the 
loss by other forms of communication with His 
children. Enoch * walked with God,' although he 
had no Scriptures, and ' holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ' long before 
any written revelation was possible ; and it remains 
true to this day that neither by the Bible nor by 
preaching, by the human voice nor by the printed 
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page, but by Divine and direct intercourse with 
the soul of man, are religious sentiments first 
awakened, and the mind stimulated to seek after 
further light. 

True it is that this Divine influence upon the 
soul has, from the beginning, been, as a rule, 
closely connected with the more definite teachings 
of prophets, or other messengers of heaven ; but 
these instructions, however important, are clearly 
separable from the direct action of the Holy Spirit 
on the heart. For " the children of God are not a 
race of natural growth. They are born like * the 
dew of the morning.' Their origin is a miracle 
wrought by the grace of the Almighty." 

I know it may be said that faith in certain 
facts and doctrines is now required, and that the 
knowledge of these can only be gained from Scrip- 
ture. To a certain extent this is true ; but it 
should not be forgotten that the faith required of 
man js trusty confiding trust in God, trust in a 
person, not in a book, and that it is this childlike 
dependence on His wisdom and goodness that has 
in all ages characterized those who love Him. 
* Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.' The faith by which 
saints of old understood that * the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear' — 
the faith of Abel, of Enoch, and of Noah— was not 
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less acceptable because it involved only partial 
acquaintance with the designs of the Almighty. 
"There is no prescribed rule by what door the 
Spirit shall enter the heart of man, and no law with 
respect to the province on which He ought to begin 
to work." It is this faith of the heart bringing 
forth its appropriate fruit which still decides doctrine^ 
whether sustained or opposed by criticism ; for our 
Lord himself tells us that he * who doeth the will of 
God shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or not' 

The holy Book may, without impropriety, be 
called the * Word of God,' because it contains the 
only trustworthy information we have regarding 
the Divine will, but it is not ' the Word ' in the 
sense that Christ is ; nor is the assertion, so often 
made, that the Book is like Christ, because it is at 
once both Divine and human, altogether accurate ; 
for the union of the two natures in Christ in no 
way implies diversity, or affects His authority, but 
the same unicn in the Bible, if it really exists, is 
the union of imperfection with perfection, and 
therefore of elements which cannot be combined as 
alike demanding our obedience. 

In short, while the Bible is of infinite value as 
Divine light — the only lamp that can guide our 
feet along the slippery paths of the world, — it is 
not more than a record of Divine love, and is in no 
sense whatever in itself Divine life^ proof of which, 
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if proof were needed, may be found in the fact that 
the Book is of very little value indeed to the un- 
spiritual reader, while it is of infinite worth to the 
man who meets God in it St. Paul has told us 
most accurately what the real value of Scripture is, 
and for what intent it is given, when he writes to 
Timothy, 'All scripture, given by inspiration of 
God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness: 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works/ 

Let us beware, then, of making an idol of the 
Bible, by making it to be as needful to the salva- 
tion of men as the Holy Spirit himself, or by 
treating it as if it were more than a Divine instru- 
ment in the hands of God for perfecting the cha- 
racters of His children. We cannot, indeed, value 
it too highly, for it is without question the greatest 
of all books, a treasury of spiritual wisdom, and 
the book that, far beyond all others, elevates the 
mind while it purifies the heart. 

The bearing that correct views regarding the 
Bible have on the existing state of religious 
thought amongst us will be obvious to every 
reflecting mind. The attack of the sceptic is on 
the Booky and he fangies that if he can overthrow 
it as an authorized expression of the Divine will, 
Christianity must fall. The defence too often 
proceeds on the same persuasion, and the public 
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opinion of the religious world is so completely in 
harmony with this course of procedure that nearly 
all men imagine that faith will be overthrown 
if, by the historic criticism of the day, the literary 
accuracy of the book in every particular can be 
shown to be at least doubtful. To a certain 
extent this wretched result has already been 
accomplished, and Scripture, with all that it con- 
tains, has been given up by multitudes. 

Now, grievous ' as this, for the present, is, I am 
firmly persuaded that if the final effect of it should 
be, as I trust it will, the renewal of an all but lost 
conviction that God deals directly with the individual 
soul ; that, without involving the inspiration either 
of prophet or apostle, the relation in question is 
one into which every humble believer may enter, 
and in which he may find light as to truth, and 
impulse as to love imparted, the historic criticism, 
evil as it at present appears to be, will eventually 
prove, as I have said before, a blessing in disguise^ 
It cannot but be so, if it leads to clearer views 
regarding the relation of the individual soul to God, 
a subject but rarely considered in the privacy of 
the closet, and very imperfectly treated when 
handled in the pulpit. 

I know how easy and how common it is to say that 
what is merely subjective is untrustworthy ; that, 
instead of appealing to any inner light, we ought 
to distrust everything of the kind; that not to 
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any supposed voice of God in the heart should we 
listen, but to the Bible and to the Church ; for these 
are the appointed channels through which man is 
to learn wisdom and to be instructed in duty. 
This is modern Protestantism, but it is not that of 
the Reformers. They saw more than we do of 
the excesses into which ignorant men, under the 
influence of a fancied inspiration, were but too prone 
to run, but they never, on that account, abandoned 
the immediate witness of the Spirit. Both Luther 
and Calvin constantly appeal to it in denying, as they 
always did, the right of the Church to stand be- 
tween the individual and God in the interpretation 
of the Bible, and in declaring that the experience 
of the believer was, after all, the highest evidence 
in favour of Christianity. And so did Paul, when 
he writes, ' He that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet He himself is judged of no man." 

Dr. McLeod Campbell but expresses this thought 
in another form when he says, "The Scriptures 
speak to me as the offspring of God, and the brother 
of man. I know that I am both. I weigh all that 
is addressed to me (in the Bible) in both these 
capacities. My consciousness of what I am in 
these two aspects of my being prepares me to 
understand what is said, and justifies faith in that 
which is addressed to me." An accomplished 
critic remarks on this passage, " The assertion of 
personal consciousness, as the foundation of all 

H 
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certainty y was common to both Erskine and Camp- 
bell," nor were they at all disturbed by the circuni- 
stance that such an assertion *' might very easily 
be reduced to the conclusion that nothing is true 
which does not commend itself to the mind of the 
person addressed, for they well knew there is a 
region of thought in which such a conclusion is 
inevitable, whatever consequences may follow." 
Baxter, when speaking of the assaults of Satan, 
says, " Had I been void of internal experience, 
and the adhesion of love^ I had certainly aposta- 
tized to infidelity," and adds, " I constantly per- 
ceive that the Spirit is the great witness of Christ 
and Christianity to the world!* 

I do not for a moment dispute that individualism 
may run, and has often run into extravagances of 
all sorts. A pertinacious resistance to every kind 
of external authority cannot but involve danger, 
as it leads to an isolation favourable to conceit and 
self-esteem ; but this is by no means its necessary 
consequence. The danger is one which is inseparable 
from the assertion of the supremacy of conscience, 
and from the duty of bowing to individual ex- 
perience in Divine things, even when in apparent 
conflict with what is generally deemed legitimate 
authority. But this is unavoidable, and is '' in the 
world of spirit closely akin to the scientific temper 
in the world of matter, both of them working 
for freedom, progress, and assured knowledge.'* 
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The Churches, not unnaturally, set themselves in 
direct opposition to everything that exalts the 
subjective over external authority, and there- 
fore, in dealing with the sceptical spirit of the 
age, they say littk if anything about the direct 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the heart of every 
believer, and much about the weight of evidence in 
favour of Christianity that can be derived from 
tradition, from the Fathers, and from the Church. 
This course would probably be justified by those 
who pursue it, on the ground that any appeal to 
subjective convictions would be powerless as an 
argument against those who say they do not feel 
them. 

This, however, is not an adequate apology. We 
are responsible only for truthfully setting forth the 
grounds of our own faith, and if the deepest 
ground of that faith is found in the work of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart, we must avow the fact, 
whatever may be the consequences. If men reject 
such a testimony as mere mystical transcendent- 
alism the loss is their own. The goodness and 
the grace of God in granting this evidence to some 
of us, and in enabling us to perceive its harmony 
with what is written in Scripture, is not ^o be 
ignored because those who have failed to ex- 
perience it choose to scoff, or to assert that since 
it is absent in them, they at least are not responsi- 
ble for their unbelief. 
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The consequences of the course pursued are 
before us. Professional teachers having rested 
their defence of Christianity upon external evi- 
dence rather than upon the work of the Holy 
Spirit, it has been usual for believers, when brought 
into contact with men who do not believe, to keep, 
as much as possible, the supernatural character 
of spiritual religion out of sight, lest it should 
prove a stumblingblock to the doubter. The 
result has been that the entire supernatural 
element in Scripture has come to be questioned ; 
that the incarnation, the resurrection, and the 
second advent of the Lord are alike denied, 
and the argument in favour of Christianity has 
been brought down to the level of man's ordinary 
reasoning faculties, — a platform on which Divine 
truth is sure to be worsted. Dr. Jacobi of Halle 
casts much of the blame connected with this state 
of things on the churches. *' The suppression," he 
says, " of the individual element by the rude power 
of an objective church is not without blame in the 
rise of Rationalism^ 

It is indeed absolutely idle to maintain that the 
attacks of modern scepticism can be effectually 
repelled if the standpoint of the sceptic is to be 
accepted. The criticism with which we have to 
deal is far too searching and too irreverent to be 
disposed of, except on the ground that there is an 
element in the entire question which is beyond 
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argument ; and the recent attacks upon the Bible 
will have rendered no small service to us if they 
lead to a fuller recognition of the Divine character 
of all revelation, and therefore of its dependence 
on God alone for support. 

I have said before that it is not at all surprising 
that a subjective order of thought should be much 
disliked by church advocates, for, when dominant, 
it sets aside nearly everything that is essential to 
ecclesiastical influence, and is fatal to the authority 
of all creeds and formulas, of all professional 
teachers, and even of sacraments when regarded 
as essential to the spiritual life. It is fatal, too, to 
the all but universally indulged expectation that by 
the agency of the churches the world is to be sub - 
dued to the Redeemer. It is confirmatory of the 
belief, against which man so constantly rebels, that 
in the present dispensation the knowledge of Divine 
truth is ' hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes ; ' that the flock of Christ, in 
its higher aspects, is but a ' little flock ; * and that 
only as men are moved by the Holy Spirit can they 
arrive at likeness to Christ. It may puzzle us to 
explain why on this account the Saviour 'gave 
thanks ; ' yet He did so because He saw in it a 
wisdom which we are slow to discern. He knew 
that not universality, but selection is at present the 
great spiritual law under which humanity is placed, 
and that, whatever may be the condition of man- 
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kind hereafter, thefeiv only are now made partakers 
of the highest blessings ; nor did He fail, as we so 
often do, to exercise a devout trust that the 
heavenly Father, who is all goodness, and not less 

so when He deprives than when He bestows, will 

* 

mercifully occasion this apparently partial action to 
work together for the ultimate advantage of the rate. 

"When I look withoutl' said a friend to me the 
other day, "when I look only at the external 
sensible evidence, in favour of the teachings of the 
Bible, / doubt. When I look within I am in no 
doubt at all." This is without question the ex- 
perience of multitudes. 

The 'standards' of the churches, whether 
taking the form of articles, of creeds, or of cate- 
chisms, have all been what their authors supposed 
to be clear and simple deductions from Scripture. 
But these logical processes have of necessity dis- 
regarded the inner consciousness of believers, since 
these vary in character and are essentially indi- 
vidual. The consequence has been that the stand- 
point of the individual believer who studies these 
creeds in dependence on the illumination of the 
Spirit of God, is frequently a different one from 
that of their constructors, and the student therefore 
soon finds that if he is to preserve his orthodoxy^ 
he must bow before the formula and disregard his 
inner consciousness, although it be to him in other 
matters as the voice of God. 
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Sometimes, too, not the inner consciousness 
alone, but Scripture itself, is unscrupulously set 
aside by constructors of creeds whenever it seems 
to forbid human definitions. The firmest believer 
in the Deity of Christ may well doubt if those who 
prepared the Nicene Creed could have expressed 
themselves as they have, if they had given due 
weight to the Lord's own words, ' No man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father ; ' nor could the compilers 
of the Assembly's Catechism have written much 
that it contains had they been as sensible as they 
ought to have been of the fact that Divine truths 
are to be understood by the heart rather than by 
the head, and are not subject to the inexorable 
laws of human logic. 

No supposition can be wilder or more extrava- 
gant than the notion — common as it is, and sanc- 
tioned as it undoubtedly has been by the all but 
universal consent of churches — that we get rid of 
evasive adherents ; that we give a more explicit 
character and greater definiteness to Gospel truth ; 
that we bind men more firmly to it when, having 
exchanged the Divine for a human expression, and 
transferred, as we fondly imagine, the spirit of 
Scripture into the substance of theological proposi- 
tions, we require, as a proof of unity, consent by 
signature, or the avowal of adherence in some other 
form, to the idol we have set up. It never seems 
to occur to us that the absence of any such com- 
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pendium in Scripture clearly indicates its unde- 
sirableness ; that in what is omitted, as much as 
in that which is included, we ought to see the 
Divine wisdom ; that in this, as in so many other 
things, ' the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God stronger than men/ 

The truth is, the moment we attempt to condense 
or translate words that are 'spirit and life' into 
forms of thought which are neither the one nor the 
other, we more or less change their meaning, and 
insensibly become expositors of the word. And 
since we do this thing only that we may more 
effectually 'judge ' as to the reality of one another's 
faith, God frowns on our devices by confounding 
our language, so that it comes to pass that the very 
words and phrases in which we express our con- 
victions, and by which we hope to promote oneness, 
are changed into ' traps and snares ' amid which we 
' fall and are broken.' Nothing more is needed to 
explain the endless divisions of Christendom than 
this general abandonment of the 'unity of the 
Spirit,' for the false lights of an imaginary and im- 
practicable uniformity in the expression of the 
letter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

" If the Cross says anything, it says that apparent defeat is real 
Tictory." — Fredk, Robertson. 

" The conversion of the nations to Christ tarries until Christianity 
is stripped of its ecclesiastical mantle." — Rothe, 

I HAVE said that ' historic xriticism/ with all its 
evils, when applied, as it has been to the Bible^ 
will indeed prove ' a blessing in disguise ' if it drives 
men from churches to God ; if it leads to the 
exaltation of what alone is worthy, and to the de- 
pression of whatever lowers Divine truth ; to the 
depression of whatever occasions any particular 
expression of truth to become a bond of union, 
although at the cost sometimes of Christian sin- 
cerity, and sometimes of vigour in the spiritual 
life. 

But I have not attacked churches, nor do I wish 
to do so, for the Christian world, whether right or 
wrong in its judgments, supposes these institutions 
to be to Christianity what light and air are to the 
material universe — absolutely necessary to existence. 
Allowed not to be fit subjects for discussion in 
courts of law, Churches are generally supposed to 
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be equally unsuited for examination at the bar of 
reason. Embedded in prejudices which have only 
gathered strength during eighteen hundred years ; 
bound up with innumerable worldly interests — their 
neglect or desertion being said to threaten the daily 
bread of fifty thousand families in Britain alone ; 
strong in the weaknesses of humanity, and appa- 
rently essential to the removal of ignorance, to the 
awakening of the careless, to the reformation of the 
criminal, and to the spiritual life and nourishment 
of the young, the feeble, and the fearful, what could 
be wilder than an attempt to depreciate their value 
in order to hasten their destruction ? 

I have done nothing of the kind, nor ought I to 
be accused of such an intention because I seek to 
weaken the bonds of ecclesiasticism, by urging the 
personal responsibility of every man in spiritual 
things to his Lord and Judge alone ; because I am 
anxious to impress the importance of individuality 
in religion ; because I desire to indicate the neces- 
sity that exists for claiming liberty of conscience in 
a sense far higher than is usually supposed to be 
involved in that demand ; because I desire to urge 
the young, especially when setting out on the 
Christian life, to shrink from no kind of spiritual 
responsibility; because I would entreat them to 
avoid, as they would disease and death, every 
temptation to turn aside from the narrow way, or 
to throw in their lot with those who will bid them 
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rest in ordinances, in sacraments, in priesthoods, in 
ritual observances, in Church organizations, or in 
any other form of combination which may be sup- 
posed to deliver men from a too painful conscious- 
ness of their individuality before God. 

My one great object has been, and is, to beg 
every earnest believer, whether young or old, as 
one who knows in how many respects he or she 
will have both to live and die alone^ to regard the 
private study of Scripture as a primary obligation, 
and one that is not the less pressing because it may 
not unfrequently compel a man to set aside, for a 
time at least, the claims of business, in order that 
he may come under the power of the counteractive 
God has provided against its peculiar snares, and 
be delivered from that dread of failure which 
haunts so many like a nightmare. Without 
attention to this first of all duties, no one can 
possibly arrive at a right understanding of the 
Divine message to himself y or enjoy, as a Divine 
gift, that calm forethought and practical wisdom 
which is fostered by the obedience of the Christian, 
when he is content to walk in the i;estricted path 
required of him by the heavenly Father. 

I would guard such against supposing that 
'joining a Church 'is separation from the world. 
I would urge them, without regard to Church 
claims, to avoid, for a time at least, active engage- 
ments in service, in order to secure, first of all, 
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a suitable preparation for entering upon Christian 
work ; and when this is acquired, I would advise 
them to give the preference to undertakings which 
are capable of being performed quietly and alone. 
Never should it be forgotten that our responsi^ 
bility in helping the helpless does not stretch 
beyond our own actual possessions. More will 
not be required of us than the right use of that 
which is our owtty however little it may be. 
There may be both pleasure and profit in 
occasionally acting as the almoner of the wealthy, 
but this has its special dangers, and should not be 
desired. 

Further, let us keep in mind the fact that Chris- 
tian work of any kind, however needful it may be, 
is far from always proving profitable to the soul of 
the man who undertakes it. It is frequently quite 
the reverse. The common practice of inducing 
young people, as soon as they indicate a thoughtful 
seriousness, to engage in Sunday school teaching, 
under the impression that by so doing they will be 
confirmed in piety, is often a very serious mistake, 
and productive of injurious consequences both to 
the teacher and the taught These institutions, 
indeed, when established, as they often are, chiefly 
that they may ^vovt feeding-pipes to a congregation, 
are by no means the great blessing they are fre- 
quently imagined to be. In them, as in many other 
things, a much greater amount of good would be 
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accomplished if they were more select, and teaching 
confided only to suitable persons. But Sunday 
schools, like Churches, have become idols which it 
is deemed almost impiety to touch. 

An argument in favour of individuality might, 
I think, be drawn from the peculiar character of 
Christian Fellowship. How much this is 
worth to many none can tell ; but it cannot be 
created artificially or be governed by rules. To 
attempt to base it, as churches do, on common 
opinions, is absurd. To regard it as consisting 
in the recital of religious experiences, or as deve- 
loping itself under regulations of a more or less 
inquisitorial kind, is to mistake altogether its true 
character. Artificial stimulants, even when there 
is no hypocrisy, are almost sure to produce a 
state of mind under which the soul narrows and 
withers. Our spiritual life can be quickened and 
strengthened only by personal intercourse with 
those who are better arid stronger than ourselves, 
whatever may be their opinions ; while we, in turn, 
are called to render to fellow-Christians, and espe- 
cially to the young and inexperienced, all that 
help which is implied in the apostolic command, 
' Bear ye one another's burdens.' The value of 
that kind of oversight which members of churches 
are supposed to exercise over one another is, I am 
sure, greatly overrated. Sometimes it can scarcely 
be said to exist, and, as I have already observed, 
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when official, is rarely worth much, fof neither re- 
buke nor counsel can be offered with advantage in 
the absence of real sympathy. 

The rise and rapid extension in our own day of 
a class who are prepared to recognise the temporary 
character oi d!^ our religious organizations, is a sign 
of the times, and it indicates coming changes. 
Christians generally, however, will never, while 
things continue as they are, be willing to admit 
that any of our existing evils have been created 
by Churches. To stand apart from them, they say 
is nothing less than to violate the Divine order, to 
pour contempt on a settled ministry, to slight 
public worship, to think lightly of the fellowship 
of saints, and to neglect that avowal befoi'e the 
world of oneness with believers which every 
Christian is bound to make. But there are others, 
wiser far, who are ready to sacrifice Churches, if 
needful, and are prepared to welcome any manu 
festation of God's gracious purposes that His 
providence may indicate, assured that, come in 
what shape it may, it will bring with it 'the 
refiner's fire and the fuller's soap,' and be, however 
humbling, a step in advance. 

But I may now, and not unreasonably, be re- 
quired to say wliat positive good I imagine might, 
as an unexpected result, spring out of the disap- 
pearance of Churches. I will, therefore, simply 
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mention three or four particulars in which our 
gains would be great. 

The first, and not the least conspicuous, would, 
I am sure, be a vast increase of Christian Sin- 
cerity. 

The present condition of things in this respect, 
especially amongst ministers, is something scan- 
dalous. High Church and Low Church, Broad 
Church and Nonconformists are perpetually 
charging each other with rank dishonesty ; some- 
times in matters relating to subscription ; sometimes 
regarding doctrines said to be taught but not be- 
lieved ; and sometimes relating to supposed Romish 
affinities. On every hand accusations of this sort 
are thrown out by one party and retorted by 
another, with a publicity which is fast leading to 
general distrust. 

Nor are the laity free from similar accusations. 
A vast amount of secret scepticism is generally 
thought to be hidden under habits of church or 
chapel going. Transparency of charactery which 
ought emphatically to mark professing Chris- 
tians, seems almost everywhere wanting; its 
absence is, alas! a distinguishing characteristic 
of our religious condition. This evil would 
assuredly be much diminished, if not excluded, 
were it no longer considered necessary for any 
person, whether deluding or deluded, to feign 
accordance either with Churchman or Dissenter. 
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Beliefs would then be tested by their vitality ; by 
the kind of character they formed ; by the influence 
they exercised on the conduct of those who pro- 
fessed them. Habitual simulation, indulged in for 
the sake of comfort or worldly esteem, is always 
demoralizing, but never is it more so than when 
practised in order to conceal differences as to what 
is supposed to be the revealed will of God. 

A second, and equally positive advantage may 
be thus stated : — 

Truth would have a * freer course^ among the 
religious tJian it has at present Evidence that 
hindrances now exist to unbiassed inquiry among 
the more conscientious and devout of Christian 
professors may, I think, be found in the singular 
fact that nearly all our religious controversies are 
of great age. Generation after generation has 
passed away without their being settled or mate- 
rially modified. This, no doubt, in part arises 
from opinions held in past ages, being embalmed 
in confessions and catechisms which are held sacred- 
but it springs also from that passive resistance to 
change which so distinctly characterizes every re- 
ligious body. Certain tenets, true or false, have 
become identified with the interests of each separate 
party, and sustained, as they have been from child- 
hood to age, by textual preaching which, however 
well adapted to support the opinions of a sect, 
unfits the mind for large and comprehensive views 
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of truth, they present their fortresses of mud to all 
who attack them, with a confidence which seems to 
be justified by results. 

That conservative tendencies have their advan- 
tages in theology, as in everything else, cannot be 
denied, but it is difficult to see how this kind of 
adherence to the past can be made to harmonize 
with any honest belief in the continued teaching of 
the Holy Spirit to the faithful, or in the super- 
natural character of the Christian dispensation. 

I do not, of course, imagine that, in the absence 
of churches and their preachers, Christians would 
all harmonize in their conceptions of Divine revela- 
tion, for, as I have already said, I do not believe 
that this kind of unity was ever intended by God, 
or that it is in any way desirable. But differences 
in opinion would then be differently dealt with, and 
the result of difference would be beneficial rather 
than injurious. Freed from the sectarian prejudices 
and animosities which, however they may be 
modified by the influences of modern civilization, 
cannot but darken the understanding, it is all but 
certain that clearer and better balanced views would 
then prevail, and God be glorified thereby. 

A third gain would, I believe, be experienced by 
the obedience of Christians becoming more complete — 
more like the obedience of the Divine Son to the 
heavenly Father, when He tabernacled among 
men. The Christian having, then, more to do with 

I 
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the Holy Spirit and less to do with human opinion, 
obedience would be more in the Spirit than in the 
letter. It would take a wider sweep, and embrace 
what may be termed the margin left for love, in 
laying down the Divine law. 

It cannot be denied, and I do not see why it 
should be concealed, that the general opinion of 
any religious society with which a man may be 
connected, will, in great measure, bind his con- 
science ; so that in truth, as has been well said, "the 
society will come between him and God, and thus 
become a * world * to him, as hurtful in its degree 
to his spiritual condition before God as the outer 
world can be." 

The Christian, as we all know, is constantly ex- 
posed in this way to the temptation to conform to 
much, against which no direct law is laid dawn^ and 
it is often hard to see why, in such cases, self-denial 
should be practised. For it may be that, so far as 
he can discern, no harm could follow indulgence, or 
any injury be inflicted either on himself or others. 
And yet, if a spiritual man, he may have a profound 
conviction that He who is infinitely wise and good 
would not approve of his yielding to the inclination, 
although He has not formally disallowed it. He 
may xiot be at all able to perceive in what way evil 
can arise, and his desire may be strong to share with 
others in the promised enjoyment ; but in spite of 
all this, he refuses to partake of it. 
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If we ask him why he abstains, the only answer 
he can give us is, that beyond tlie written law of his 
Father there is a marginal reading, the discovery 
of which is left to be apprehended only by filial 
confidence and love, and he is satisfied that in this 
instance, if the case could be submitted to the 
wisdom of home, the advice would be, * Seek after 
the highest, and avoid whatever is not in harmony 
.^herewith. Have salt in yourself. Dwell in the 
secret of God*s presence, and find both your life 
and your joy in His favour/ He comes to this 
conclusion simply from the sympathy he has with 
his heavenly Father's mind, the conviction that 
with Him there is no ignorance of consequences, 
however distant those consequences may be, no 
caprice, no motive in withholding this particular 
thing but love to himself. 

This thing is not forbidden, he would say. only 
because my Father governs His children by prin- 
ciples rather than by rules. He leaves, therefore, 
a somewhat wide margin for our own personal dis- 
cernment, and withholds many details in order that 
character may be formed by reflection, and love 
tested by sympathy. I abstain, therefore, before 
my own mind has been brought to see clearly the evil 
that may result from compliance, and I deny myself 
considerable gratification, not because I imagine 
that any penalty will follow indulgence, but be- 
cause I wish to keep in as close affinity as possible 
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with the Divine character, so far as it has been 
revealed to me in Christ, and because I am desirous 
of pleasing my Father in all things, knowing well 
that I cannot honour Him more than by antici- 
patingy through spiritual perception, what is most 
in accordance with His will. 

Now this is precisely the kind of obedience in 
which those are most deficient who depend most, 
for their sense of right and wrong, on religious^ 
opinion, on G^j^urch teaching, or on conventional 
example. The ordinary believer may love God 
and be loved by Him, even as many a child, though 
very defective, is loved by its earthly father ; but 
* the perfect man ' is the one who comes nearest to 
the Divine nature, and has the quickest appre- 
hension as to what is or is not in harmony 
therewith. The first may, as a rule, be kept right 
by knowledge of positive law and possible penalty ; 
the other is practically unaffected by everything 
but love to the Lawgiver. 

It is into this higher region of obedience beyond 
law, that neither churches nor preachers are able to 
enter. The preacher may bring forward the highest 
motives to excellence, and he may enlarge, as he 
often does, upon obedience being in the spirit 
rather than in the letter, but that about which I 
have been speaking is too ethereal for human 
handling with effect. Hence it is that Christians, 
generally, are content with the common standard 
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of goodness and piety which prevails in the religious 
circle in which they move, a standard sometimes 
very low indeed, and always liable to be depressed 
by influences which are as dangerous as they are 
subtle. 

Finally, I cannot but feel persuaded that, on the 
supposition of the disappearance of churches, what- 
ever diminution might take place in the amount of 
merely nominal religious profession, there would 
be a great increase of vital piety, a higher and 
purer sense of what Christianity requires us to be, 
than now prevails. I cannot but hope, that if 
outward ordinances diminished, the tendency, now 
so common, to regard religion as something special 
and unusual, having little to do with every-day 
life, would diminish too ; that what has been called 
'* the sweet recovered infancy of faith " would again 
appear; and that giving money for religious objects 
would cease to be regarded as carrying with it 
evidence of spirituality in the giver. The pro- 
minence now attached to money, as a main instru- 
ment in the furtherance of truth, is every way 
mischievous. As things are, it is scarcely possible 
to leave a place of public worship without solicita- 
tion in one form or other for a pecuniary gift. 
The object for which aid is sought may be an 
excellent one, but this does not alter the fact that 
such appeals are commonly felt to be intrusive by 
unprepared minds, sometimes most injuriously dis- 
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tnrbing any serious impression which a sermon 
may have produced, and sometimes suggesting the 
thought that the obtaining of money for church pur- 
poses is a leading motive for preaching the Gospel. 

Nor is the undue importance thus attached to 
mammon, without other evil consequences. Unbe- 
lievers, observing how frequently the spiritual life 
of a church is tested by the amount raised for 
missionary and kindred purposes, are but too apt 
to imagine that in the religious world, as elsewhere, 
'a man's gift maketh room for him,' and so come 
to imagine that, in spite of all that Scripture teaches 
to the contrary, churches hold that no limit to the 
desire of wealth need be placed before a Christian, 
if only, when it is attained, it be used aright. 

The notion that Christians would rapidly fall 
away, if not sustained by continual preaching is, 
I am sure, an utterly mistaken one. In its absence 
the self-evidencing nature of truth, like the self- 
evidencing nature of light, would become more 
widely recognised ; the supreme claim it puts 
forward for obedience would be more cheerfully 
acknowledged, and Divine revelation, seen and 
understood by the illumination which issues from 
its own bosom, would be more widely honoured, 
and more generally regarded as the rule of life. 
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NOTE A. 
On Church Decay. 

In a volume of sermons recently published by the 
Rev. John Service, D.D., Minister of Inch (3rd edition), 
the following remarks occur : — 

" It is obvious, whatever is the reason of it, that our 
present system of what we call public worship ts not 
what it once was in point of health and vigour. So far 
from the attendance at church increasing over the 
country, it is^ I believe^ steadily falling off. If there is no 
decrease in the numbers of people who belong to churches, 
and occasionally go to them, there is a decline, among 
great numbers, of that devoted attachment to churches 
which almost invariably existed in this country (Scotland) 
at least among the educated and intelligent, 

" As institutions for the maintenance of public wor- 
ship, churches are largely frequented by people whose 
only or whose chief profession of Christianity consists 
in putting on their Sunday clothes to go to Church. 
They go to hear a sermon from a preacher paid for 
preaching it, without committing themselves by the act 
to anything except to sit and listen. As for the other 
parts of the service — prayer and praise — if they get no 
good from these, it is, they think, their own loss and 
nobody else's business. Rather perhaps their notion, if 
it were carefully analyzed, would be found to be that 
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public worship, on the whole, is a kind of penance, the 
advantage of which as a substitute for goodness those 
who know least good of themselves should be most 
careful not to forego. , . . 

"The complaint of commercial dishonesty (to mention 
only one thing), of which we hear so much at the present 
day, is a complaint which touches people who mostly go to 
church with exemplary regularity, ... 

** Considering how much of the intelligence of the age 
is in open revolt against churches ; considering also how 
many causes are at work tending to undermine or dis- 
place the authority of the pulpit, on which churches 
so much rely for their efficiency and their influence, many 
i^itelligent observers foresee for churches^ at no distant 
period^ more perilous times than any of which most of 
them have had any experience. To those who wish 
them well, and to those (if there are any) who wish them 
ill, 'it must be a matter of grave concern to reflect that 
if the breaking up of churches is threatened on one side, 
it may only be to clear the ground for their being rebuilt 
on a more enduring foundation. The fate of Christianity 
is not involved in the fate of churches. If the old order 
in the ecclesiastical world is to end, its place will be 
taken not by worse but by better." 
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NOTE B, 

CiESARISM AND CLERICALISM. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
present day is, without doubt, the fact that all over 
Europe church questions are occupying the foremost 
ground. In one form or other they agitate every country 
in Christendom, and in some parts are so mixed up with 
political affairs that their, consideration is forced upon 
the attention of the most unwilling. Statesmen in vain 
endeavour to get rid of a subject which, at every turn, 
embarrasses them, continually threatens social disturb- 
ance, and presents itself from time to time as one of the 
most perplexing problems in relation to the future with 
they will have to do. 

In England the question of ** Disestablishment " seems 
likely before long to compel the action of Parliament, 
since it appears at present to be the only subject around 
which the Liberal party can rally. 

The difficulty of dealing with it arises chiefly out ot 
the indefinite character that has hitherto been given to 
popular cries for the separation of Church and State. 
No one seems able to give a rational answer to the 
question, ^ Haiv is Disestablishment to be effected? 
What does the cry for it involve ? What consequences 
may be expected to follow ? ' 

Far-seeing statesmen cannot but feel that the wisdom 
or folly of abandoning all control over the Anglican 
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Church, turns altogether on the probability or otherwise 
of disestablishment leading to the revival of Clericalism , 
in forms which might occasion its becoming, as of old, 
a dominant power ; for they do not believe in Cavour's 
famous dictum, nor can they fail to see that the exchange 
of State over Church for Church over State would be a 
most disastrous one. 

The recent publication of a volume entitled * National 
Christianity, or Ccesarism and Clericalism ^ by the Rev. 
J. B. Heard, M.A., of Caius Coll., Cambridge, and late 
Vicar of Bilton Harrogate,' is a signal proof that this 
question, so long left to the handling of mere fanatics, is 
now assuming a practical aspect, and coming under the 
anxious consideration of thoughtful men. A book like 
this has long been needed, and the treatise in question, 
whatever may be its faults, is clearly marked by unusual 
ability, and distinguished both by extensive reading and 
deep thought. It may never be a popular work, but it 
will, in all probability, prove an eminently useful one. 

" Erastianism and ecclesiasticism," says the author, 
"have since the' Reformation been struggling in the 
womb of modern society, like the twins Esau and 
Jacob ! " This struggle affords "the true key to Church 
history." Until this . contest comes to an end by the 
absolute triumph of one of these principles over the 
other, any attempt to separate the Church from the 
State would obviously be idle if not mischievous, for 
" Z>/.festablishment," as Mr. Heard insists, " will only be 
another name for r^-Establishment, if the Church is to 
set up for itself again as an organized hierarchy. If 
disendowed to-day, it will be re-endowed to-morrow, if the 
roots of Sacerdotalism are left in the soil." 

Such is unquestionably the heart of the matter. But 
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^^ how is it to be dealt with ? Who can eradicate the love 

of a priesthood from the human mind ? By what law 
can sacerdotalism be suppressed ? Mr. Heard does not 
)^'! attempt to furnish a solution to this most obvious of all 

^ difficulties, but contents himself with affirming that 

ti **Caesarism and clericalism must go together, that both 

forms of corruption must be attacked simultaneously." 
i Yet who does not see that, to a consistent Anglican, the 

f. demand that he should accept some form of congrega- 

e tionalism in place of his beloved and honoured hierarchy 

i would seem simply outrageous, and one with which he 

i certainly never would comply unless compelled to do so 

by law ? But this is out of the question. 

Far better, he would say, if revolutionary force is to be 
resorted to, that all religious organizations should be 
suppressed together; that existing endowments should 
be forfeited ; that all accumulation of property for eccle- 
siastical purposes should be forbidden; that religion 
itself should be reduced to an individual profession of 
faith in Christ, than that Churchmen should be asked to 
occupy the position of Nonconformists, and be bidden to 
exchange their venerated diocesan bishops for the elder- 
ship of some presbyter. The wider proposition, how- 
ever unjust, would at least be fair and comprehensible. 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists of 
every class would then be alike sharers in the common 
lot, and God would alone be our helper. This mode of 
proceeding would certainly be in harmony with the spirit 
of an age which has long since exalted equality over 
liberty. 

It may be that this revolutionary scheme, however 
repugnant at present to all our notions of religious 
hberty, will one day prove to be the only rational 
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solution of a problem which is now everywhere hope- 
lessly distracting society. It would get rid at once of Falck 
laws, of Statutes of Mortmain, of Public Worship Bills, 
of Privy Council Decisions on Religious Questions, of 
Clergy and Convocations, and of all legal meddling with 
ecclesiastics, by cutting a knot which we seem at present 
unable to untie. It would leave every man at liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of his conscience, 
forbidding only such forms of union as involve the 
accumulation of property for religious uses, or promote 
extensive ramifications for political ends. 

The true relation of Churches to States is the great 
question of the future, and it cannot be evaded by 
compromise of any kind. It is one that, above every 
other, needs to be discussed in all its bearings. That it 
will be discussed before long we may be quite sure, since 
many years cannot elapse before associations will be 
formed for acting on public opinion by a careful exami- 
nation of all that is involved in our existing Church • 
views and arrangements, and for considering how far^ 
without violation of our religious liberties, steps might be 
taken to obtain the recognition of principles hitherto 
regarded as too far reaching for rational discussion. 
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NOTE C. 

Religious Establishments. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by the 
author some years ago to a gentleman who was then 
zealously advocating the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, will serve to show tl?at the ground he takes on 
such questions is not novel, or that it has been arrived at 
without very serious consideration : — 

I think that you voluntaries, like your opponents, are 
too prone to forget the historical origin of our religious 
establishments, and too apt to argue as if the State wished 
to be a great missionary society for the conversion of 
sinners. 

The controversy, as it seems to me, should com- 
mence with a prior question, which may be thus put : — 

* Was the Ecclesia founded by Christ ever intended to 
have a polity ? * In other words, * Did the Lord Jesus 
either predict, or make provision for, a state of things 
under which His Church should ultimately become either 
one organized body or a series of organizations — national 
or otherwise — ^having some form or constitution of 
Government through which society at large might be 
acted upon for good ? ' 

I suppose it will scarcely be disputed that, so far as 
we have any information on the subject, the Church in 
the apostolic age had no such polity ; that is to say, it 
was not an organized body having for its object any 
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united or corporate action either on its own members or 
on the world without. It was neither more nor less than 
a simple association of persons holding a common creed 
and common sentiments. It was a body of men in 
whom the Spirit of God dwelt as the source of their 
excellence, and who regarded themselves as existing on 
earth for the purpose of exhibiting the Divine Life, and 
of doing what they could, both by example and teaching, 
to purify the world, and as salt to preserve it from cor- 
ruption. 

Whether it was ever intended to be other than this ; 
whether it was the will of the Master that as faith in 
Himself advanced in the world, and Christianity nomi- 
nally subdued the nations, the Church should identify 
itself with a polity ; that it should adapt itself to the 
condition of States ; that it should, more or less, charge 
itself with the preservation of civil society, and, when 
possible, seek by legislation to improve public morals, 
and to advance general peace and prosperity, is of course 
an open question. 

It may, however, I think, be taken for granted that, 
whether for good or for evil, the Church of the third 
and, perhaps, of the second century, not only had a 
polity, but became distinguished by the aggressive use 
of it j that it aimed not simply at the conversion of 
iudividuals from heathenism to the worship of the true 
God, but at the Christianizing of society ; and that in 
the accomplishment of this end it ultimately came to re- 
gard almost any means as justifiable. 

To what an extent it succeeded by the mere power 
of a personal enthusiasm before which difficulties van- 
ished, and suffering was welcomed, can perhaps best be 
estimated by the fact that so actings it became in course 
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of time strong enough to control the destinies of the 
empire ; corrupt enough to rejoice in its own identifica- 
tion with secular power; and wicked enough to advance 
a system of management under which, in process of time, 
freedom of thought was crushed and mankind enslaved. 

But it is, I think, altogether a mistake to confound 
this great transaction either with modern establishments 
of religion, or with the victories of the Church of Christ. 
It was little more than the triumph of a new and 
vigorous religious organization over an effete superstition, 
a triumph which carried with it the accession of a per- 
secuted community to wealth and honour. That in the 
bosom of the community thus raised from its low estate 
to sit among princes, there were men of whom the world 
was not worthy it would be ungenerous to deny ; but 
that the transaction itself was in any sense the result 
of following out the principles and teachings of Christ, 
we are, at least, unwarranted in assuming. 

Be that as it may, the. Church, after this change, 
certainly presents itself in two distinct aspects — really 
diverse, although apparently one. Viewed as an outward 
thing, it appears as a great united ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, claiming a right to enforce its own dogmas ; to domi- 
nate, morally at least, in all public affairs ; and, as the 
kingdom of God upon earth to demand, sometimes 
superior, and at other times subordinate authority in the 
government of the world. Examined internally, we per- 
ceive that it includes a body of persons, for the most part 
unknown to fame, or, if known, only as outcasts and 
persecuted ones, who correspond in character to those 
we have already recognised as apostolic believers. 

The corpus — whatever might be the character of 
those who composed it — when thus elevated naturally 
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sought to secure its own advancement and permanent 
ascendancy. The clergy availed themselves of the 
power they had gained, and of the influence they con- 
tinued to exercise over the spirits of men, to enrich 
and endow their various establishments. They did 
this by means of donations obtained from kings and 
nobles, for the most part as free gifts, so far as that 
term may be applied to lands or moneys bestowed at 
the hour of death in the hope of securing blessing in the 
life to come. One country after another was in due 
time divided into parishes, and ecclesiastical buildings 
sustained by endowments obtained from the dying, be- 
came at once centres of light and refuges for the oppressed. 

We have here nothing to do with growing corrup- 
tions, with ever-recurring struggles between secular and 
spiritual power, or with the ultimate exaltation of the 
Bishop of Rome as the supreme head of the so-called 
Church, beyond the simple recognition of these estab- 
lished facts. We pass on to the great struggle of the 
sixteenth century ; i. struggle, be it observed, not between 
the Church and the world, although here or there it 
necessarily appeared to be such; but between clergy 
and laity, between the secular and the spiritual, and 
between various orders of ecclesiastics. 

As the contest went on, civil liberty, reform of 
abuses, and theological considerations without number, 
all became involved in the dispute ; but the latter often 
seem to be imported into the controversy chiefly as 
weapons of war. 

At length nation after nation separates itself from 
the Papacy (under what influence matters not), and 
secures its freedom in the only way then possible^ by the 
transference of the power hitherto exercised by Rome, to 
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the monarchs of the respective countries that had become 
desirous of emancipation. As yet, in point of fact, in all 
ecclesiastical matters, the Church had been over the 
State, but now the State was placed over the Church — 
the lay element dominating the clerical. 

Thus we arrive at the origin and reason of our modern 
religious establishments. The State finding itself every- 
where embraced by a body of ecclesiastics protesting 
against Rome, but having no other shepherd, determines 
to bring this organization into subjection to itself. With 
this end in view, and none other ^ it despoils whatever 
continued steadfast in its attachment to the Pope ; sup- 
presses such institutions as were deemed injurious to the 
community ; reforms abuses ; modifies creeds ; and, by 
various devices, makes it the interest of the whole body 
to be subservient to secular power. 

But it is a mistake to call this process, the Establish- 
ment of Christianity, the creation of a Parliamentary 
Church, the choice by the State of a religion for the 
people, or anything, in short, but what it was, the subju- 
gation of ecclesiastics, in order that the English people 
might never more drift back to Rome. 

Catholic priests and their adherents, attached to Papal 
supremacy, of course always deem themselves injured by 
the diversion of funds which they are pleased to regard 
as their own. But this is begging the whole question, 
by denying the right of the State to deal with ecclesias- 
tical corporations. If this right be admitted — as it 
must be if the safety of the State be the supreme law 
— the Roman Catholic is only injured in the sense in 
which every man is injured who suffers in consequence 
of the removal of any abuse which while it- lasted was 
favourable to his worldly interests. So long and so fai 

K 
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as the Roman Catholic or any one else is allowed co 
worship God according to his own convictions, he has 
nothing to complain of which he ought to call a religious 
grievance. He has no right to insist that the particular 
ecclesiastical organization he prefers — especially when it 
involves the interference of a foreign prince within the 
realm of England — should be identified with the Church 
iA Christ, or that dealings, however rough, with ecclesias- 
tical property should be regarded as essentially different 
from dealings with the property of secular corporations 
if they also, or any of them, should become mischievous. 
It is a perversion of the word Conscience to pretend 
that under its sacred banner — flaunted as it may be for 
the most selfish ends — ecclesiasticism is sacred. 

It is a delusion in Churchmen to imagine that 
throughout these struggles, whether earlier or later, their 
friends alone were loyal and God-fearing. It is equally 
a delusion in Dissenters to suppose that all piety was 
puritanical ; that Presbyterians and Independents fought 
under Cromwell only for liberty of conscience, or that 
the State, properly speaking, was the oppressor of either. 
Oliver was a man of another spirit, and neither during 
the Commonwealth nor later could any form of persecu- 
tion have been carried on, had not public opinion at the 
period then passing been in its favour; had not the 
State, for the time being, although still swayed by political 
considerations, allowed itself to fall under clerical in- 
fluence. 

The accession of the House of Orange secured 
freedom of conscience without disturbing the relations 
of the Church with the State, and in so doing afforded 
facilities for the extension of dissent. As a conse- 
quence, at this day, perhaps, above half the worshipping 
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population of Britain are in one form or other Noncon- 
formists. 

Increasing secession and modern progress have in 
these latter days, as we all know, brought with them 
fierce disputes as to the justice or injustice of any reli- 
gious establishment whatsoever, and much bitterness 
has thereby been occasioned. This contest, according 
to some, is all-important, since they say *it relates to 
the Headship of the Church of Christ; to the respective 
rights of the English monarch and the King of kings ; 
to religious liberty; to the claims of conscience, and 
to the means by which it is the Divine will that truth 
should be propagated.' One maintains that the nation, 
as such, is bound to teach that particular form of faith 
which its rulers believe to be the true one. Another, 
that it ought to subsidize all prevailing forms of reli- 
gious profession. A third, that it should endow what 
appears to be the religion of the majority, A fourth, 
that it is bound to give no substantial aid to any party, 
but that it should content itself with such general support 
of the Christian faith as il can render, by insisting upon 
abstinence from work on Sunday. A fifth, that it should 
in no way whatever even recognise Christianity, but hold 
out in all respects an equal hand to believers and un- 
believers. 

In each case the origin and reason of National Esta- 
blishments are ignored, and an element introduced to 
which these institutions have as such no relation. The 
question regarded historically — and I scarcely see how it 
can fairly be looked at in any other way — has nothing to 
do with truth, with the Church of Christ, or with any 
religious consideration properly so termed. It is simply 
and purely a question between ecclesiastical organizations 
and the State. 
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NOTE D. 

Spiritual Anarchy, 

To the welfare, if not to the very existence of ordinary 
society, government of some kind or other is indis- 
pensable. The absence of it is anarchy. The form of 
government may differ ; it may be despotic, monarchical, 
or republican, but it must, in some shape^ prevail, or 
society would be impossible. 

Many persons seem to think that what is true of civil 
society is equally true of that which is religious. Assum- 
ing, as they do, that Christianity was at first planted on 
earth as a society^ they infer that it can only be maintained 
by organization. The alternative, they say, is a church 
organized in some form or other, or spiritual anarchy, — 
every man doing what is right in his own eyes. In so 
speaking they necessarily either ignore the Divine Ruler 
and the supernatural character of His government, or 
they imagine that such government is only carried on by 
human agency. 

The root error springs from the assumption — ^a mis- 
taken one — that Christianity was intended to exist as a 
society^ whereas it is abundantly evident that in its purest 
day it never was more than a divinely ordered con- 
servative in^uence^ intended not to run side by side with 
worldly organizations, distinct or in alliance, but as an 
influence permeating more and more ordinary society, — 
an influence supernaturally originated, and supernatural ly 
sustained. 
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And if it be said, ' Why then were the fellowships of 
apostolic times ever created ? ' the reply is, * Because 
tney were needed as temporary conservators of Divine 
principles when first introduced into the world; as 
temporary witnesses to the truth of miraculous and other 
events that had then but recently occurred ; and as 
temporary centres with which the apostles could com- 
municate ; these forming the only agencies through 
which it was then possible to impart to Christians what- 
ever it was needful they should know. 

That these fellowships became, in process of time, 
much more than this is but too certain, for — mysterious 
as it may seem to us — an apostasy was permitted to 
plant itself among the Christians at a very early period, 
an apostasy which commenced in these communities, and 
was fostered by their teachers, who not only " made 
booty " of the flock by pretending to relieve them of 
some personal responsibilities, but found it their interest 
to foster the persuasion that fellowships like theirs con- 
stituted the appointed form in which Christianity was to 
be permanendy embodied ; that to them was committed 
the care of truth as a sacred deposit ; and that their 
teachers were, in fact, the successors of the apostles. 

Nothing could be more natural than such a fancy ; 
nothing could be better calculated to exalt their own 
importance ; nothing else was so well adapted to ensure 
the placing of the actual conduct of Christianity in the 
hands of a class ; yet nothing could be more destructive 
of primitive simplicity, or more opposed to the direct 
teacliing of the Lord Jesus, than this mischievous per- 
suasion. As soon as it began to take efl*ect Christianity 
changed its character, and became what it has been 
ever since. 
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Oaly let the Gospel of Christ be enshrined in a 
society distinct from that in which men find themselves 
by birth, and, sooner or later, pride, priestcraft, and 
ambition, incited by rivalry with secular authority, is 
sure to follow. The notion that such a society was from 
the first invested by the Lord with all that might become 
needful in future for assured triumph was an inevitable 
consequence of the primary false assumption. 

And it is one which still keeps its ground, and can- 
not be dislodged while but a fragment of it is cherished. 
Pretensions of all kinds, springing therefrom, have from 
time to time been rudely and even scornfully set aside 
by multitudes, but in spite of this, churches, however 
republican in their form of government, or however 
loosely organized, have clung, as they do to this day, 
to the idea that, as parts of a great society, they belong 
to the Divine order ; that in the government and dis- 
cipline of their members, and in the " provision they 
make for a regular system of teaching in order to 
enforce particular views, they are sustained by Divine 
authority, and so far are rightly regarded as representa- 
tives of the Redeemer. 

J 

So thoroughly have these notions impregnated the 
religious world, and been made sacred by the force of 
habit and association, that it has become all but im- 
possible to make good men understand that Christians 
could meet together and edify one another, or bear their 
testimony before the world, without becoming a church. 
In vain are they reminded that the assemblies reported 
on by Pliny to Trajan had not, so far as we know, a 
single characteristic corresponding to anything that goes 
to constitute what we consider to be needful Christian 
organization. In vain are they bidden to study the 
most remarkable event of the kind in modern days, — 
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the increase, the endurance, and the purity of the 
Christians in Madagascar during the quarter of a century 
when they were deprived of all that we entitle " means 
of grace;" and when, while meeting incessantly in dens 
and caves of the earth, they had among them nothing 
approaching to what we call a church. In vain are 
these things mentioned, nothing is listened to for a 
moment which seems, however indirectly, to lessen the 
value of our own so called Christian order. 

Equally hard is it, for the same reasons, to get any- 
body to reah'ze churches as a whole. Speak of thejn in 
that aspect as of dubious value, and every man at once 
fkUs back upon his personal attachments. If a Church- 
man, he reverts to some lovely spot, blessed with a 
heavenly- minded pastor, and adorned by a simple 
edifice, sacred to all as the place where the forefathers 
of the hamlet worshipped, and where, surrounded by 
the graves of their kindred, their children have been 
spiritually nurtured, and this is to him the Church you 
speak of as of dubious value, this is the institution he 
fancies you are attacking. If a Nonconformist be ad- 
dressed, imagination instantly brings up before the mind 
of your auditor some fellowship, larger or smaller, with 
which he has been connected, and thoughts if not words 
like these follow, — * Can anything be more simple or 
primitive ? Here is a body of Christians, one in faith, 
and one in love to the Lord Jesus, united to promote 
among themselves mutual regard, and to provide for 
those that are without wholesome instruction in divine 
things. Their order is regular and peaceful Their meet- 
ings are both profitable and pleasant. Many can say, — 

* I have been there, and still would go, 
*Tis like a little heaven below.* 
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I'hey claim no authority over other men's consciences. •> 

They have no priestcraft to defend. They magnify no 
office unduly. They ask no support but that which is 
voluntary. They accept only free-will offerings, spring- 
ing from sincere attachment to what is believed to be 
truth. Why then sliould such institutipns be regarded 
as mischievous? Why not teach the world that fellow- 
ships like these are the great desideratum, and that if 
only national' establishments and great hierarchies were 
brought to an end all would be well ? * 

Ought it not to be sufficient to reply, — *The posi- 
tion you advocate has been occupied for centuries. 
Learning, eloquence, and controversies without end 
have been dedicated (how fruitlessly !) to the assault or 
the defence of this very ground, the result being an 
increase of bigotry, of sectarianism, and of prejudice, fol- 
lowing the formation of parties distiiiguished chiefly by 
their antipathy to each other, and by the alienation of 
multitudes from every form of Christianity ? ' Why 
should this be repeated ? Why should the contest — 
an endless one — as to the comparative excellence or 
otherwise of particular churches be renewed, when the 
real question at issue is, * Has Christ ever sanctioned 
the formation of a society or a church separated from 
the world as an institution 1 Has He ever done more 
than bid us individually, as members of His mystical 
body, to stand apart from the corruptions that are in the 
world through evil desires, to purify like good ' salt ' its 
uncleanness, and as 'lights' to illuminate its darkness ?' 

That difficulties all but insuperable surround any 
change is unquestionable. But these have been created 
by ourselves. As Vinet has well put it, " We can never 
fairly charge to a principle the difficulties and hindrances 
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that attend a return to that principle, if it has been long 
mistaken or forgotten; or if the contrary principle, 
organized long ago in society, has penetrated all its 
parts and modified all its elements." Separating there- 
fore all that is individual and exceptional from churches, 
and regarding them as a whole, we are bound simply to 
ask how the principles. they «// embody have worked 
for eighteen hundred years, in every form of develop- 
ment, whether hierarchical or otherwise, since, however 
much we may resist such a conclusion, they all spring 
from one root, and if they die, will all perish together. 

Is the question then put, ' What could we have in the 
place of churches ? ' our answer is, 2he more abundant 
and more direct influence and teaching of God himself, 
manifested in a closer alliance than now exists of those 
who are one in heart, and in household piety, the. earliest 
and the purest form of communion ever known on earth. 

This great blessing is assuredly at band, however few 
are at present expecting it. For as the coming light of 
day dawns on the world gradually, and may happen first 
of all to gild one of the most insignificant spots of earth, 
conferring on it thereby no honour or distinction beyond 
that which is common to the globe, it will soon illuminate; 
so coming truth almost always falls at first on one or 
more obscure individuals, perhaps ill qualified to pro- 
mote it, and then — widening and extending by its own 
power only — advances onward without carrying with it 
any stain from contact with the individual mind or 
minds into which it has entered while on its glorious way. 
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NOTE E. 
Household Piety. 

A FEW observations on the Christian family, as the 
only Divinely ordained religious organization may not 
be inappropriate. 

Whatever differences of opinion may prevail amongst 
us as to ecclesiastical organizations — their structure, their 
government or even their existence by Divine authority 
— there can be none as to the appointment of the 
FAMILY. This institution, sacred above all others, is at 
once the earliest and the purest, the most unchangeable 
and the most abiding, that has ever been established 
upon earth. Churches may not be of apostolic origin ; 
but families are associations emphatically divine. First 
in rank, as they are first in order, they, above all others, 
are intended to be chief as means of grace and conserva- 
tors of piety. 

But men do not usually think so. On the contrary, 
they apply the phrase " means of grace," for the most 
part, to what are called the public ordinances of religion , 
and attach a peculiar sanctity to places of public 
worship. Why they do so is greatly owing to the many 
false associations which have been allowed to gather 
round terms that are Jewish rather than Christian. 

Such forms of expression may be harmless enough as 
figures of speech, but they are eminently misleading ; 
they become absolutely unchristian when they teach, 
as they often do, that persons, when kept away 
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from public worship, should 'thirst after God,' as 
an absent one, and mourn, as if * the sparrow ' and 
*iJie swallow,' nestling under the eaves of the sacred 
edifice, were happier than they. This is but to parody 
what has passed away for ever, and to forget the teach- 
ing of the Lord to the woman of Samaria. 

Greatly is it to be lamented that so many believers, in 
the nineteenth century, have yet to learn that their places 
of worship, consecrated or unconsecrated, are in no 
special sense whatever the abodes of God ; that He 
manifests Himself there, in no higher form than at the 
hearth of the humblest of His children; and that 
if there be — which there is not — any inequality of rank 
between what we call, unwisely, even in figure, the 
* house of God ' and the ' domestic altar,' the advan- 
tage is with the latter, since the church exists for the 
family, and not the family for the church. 

Sad are the sentiments now commonly in vogue 
amongst us ; sentiments avowed, sometimes with indiffer- 
ence and sometimes with sorrow ; nearly all agreeing 
that it is much more consonant with modern ideas, and, 
as they willingly persuade themselves, much more bene- 
ficial, that the work should be transferred to the minister 
and paid for in coin, than that it should be left either to 
the prayers or to the pains of the priest in his own house. 
The possibility of its being neglected altogether is re- 
garded as a contingency from which there is no escape. 

Ought we not then to endeavour at least to awaken 
Christian men to a consciousness of their true 
position; to set forth what a Christian household 
ought to be ; and to teach that this claim of God 
for household teaching and communion, is specially 
fitted to meet the emergencies of these days; to 
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counteract the all but overpowering tendency to 
materialism which now threatens to sweep society away 
in a torrent of unbelief; to check the overwhelming 
eagerness with which men at present engage in the 
strife for daily bread ; and to secure, at whatever cost, 
at least one calm hour every day for the elevation of 
character, and for the contemplation of things which, 
though unseen, are eternal ? It was in view of these 
things that John Foster, the essayist, himself an orthodox 
minister of the Gospel, adopted, and through life clung 
to the opinion, that all ecclesiastical organizations " are 
useless and mischievous, and the sooner they are dis- 
solved the better." 
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NOTE F. 
Unattached Christians. 

It has pleased God in these latter days, for reasons no 
doubt infinitely wise and good, to separate certain Chris- 
tians from their fellow-believers ; sometimes outwardly y by 
indisposing them to visible union with any of our existing 
churches or sects, but more frequently by restraining the 
gratification they once enjoyed in such intercourse, and 
thus occasioning them, in spirit at least, to stand aloof 
from much that the religious world counts most worthy 
of admiration. 

These isolated ones, few in number, comparatively 
very few, one here and another there, find themselves — 
it may be in consequence of peculiar spiritual discipline, 
and Divine leading — out of harmony with the present 
aspect of Christianity ; not alienated in heart from other 
Christians,, but living a somewhat different inward life ; 
not setting up a claim to be regarded as better, wfser, or 
more spiritual than others, but saddened by inability to 
perceive the excellence of a great deal that goes on 
around them ; saddened still more by the perception of 
evils which Christians generally either cannot perceive, 
or only regard as indications that everything human is 
defective. 

The position of these believers is not a pleasant one. 
To find one's self out of harmony with things as they 
are ; to experience no satisfaction in what others delight 
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in; to believe that God has no pleasure in modes of 
thought and action which are commonly regarded as 
encircled by His favour, and honoured by evident proofs 
of His approbation, is by no means an enviable con- 
dition. To sensitive minds it is a very painful one* 
since it necessarily leads to more or less of isolation, 
and consequently to a good deal of misconception, if 
not of unkindness. Nevertheless it is unquestionable 
that, in the present day, some are * called * to follow 
Christ in this form, and whatever others may think or do, 
by them the command must be obeyed, and the burden 
patiently borne. 

In vain are these persons told that God has honoured 
existing agencies by giving them success ; that men of 
faich and piety sustain them by their prayers ; that even 
the irreligious acknowledge their value; that without 
them the world would lose the benefits of Christian 
civilization. They know all this. They do not dispute 
w)iat is asserted. But they know also that the great, the 
gigantic evils which perplex and distress modem society 
are not overcome by our existing Christianity; that it 
stands before them all but powerless. They know 
further that what is urged on behalf of the Christianity 
of our day might, with equal justice, be said of almost 
everything, however defective, that has, at any period of 
the world's history, been worked by good men, from 
good motives, and for good ends ; that it may be said 
of Judaism, of ancient Christianity, of the Empire 
Church, and of modern Romanism ; that it may be said 
also of all the Reformed Churches, however cold or 
dead ; that it may be said of religious establishments, 
and of every sect and denomination without exception. 

Yet none of these organizations ever did or ever will 
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submit to be told that perchance the day of their use- 
fulness has passed ; that a time must come, if it be 
still future, when, like the long-honoured brazen ser- 
pent, they will be pronounced worthless, and cast away 
as mischievous. Nor will they be persuaded that all 
organizations become so whene\er they stand in the 
way of spiritual progress ; whenever they depress instead 
of elevating the Christian standard ; whenever they 
retard the true unity of Christ's people ; whenever they 
magnify themselves and their doings, and smile at the 
expectation of any future Divine interposition of a 
supernatural kind, as needless and unwarranted. 

The rise and gradual extension of a class like that I 
have been describing is itself a sign of the times. It 
may be regarded as one among many indications that 
changes are at hand, — that the old is wearing out, that 
the new has not yet come to the birth. The prevailing 
restlessness and dissatisfaction which commonly precede 
political change, may be regarded as a type of the internal 
and suppressed sorrow which weighs on the few thought- 
ful spirits to whom it is given to discern hollo wness and 
unreality earlier than others ; to perceive it before God 
in His providence and by His judgments has made the 
true state of things manifest to all men. 

The existence of like forebodings in Judea about the 
time of our Lord's first advent, may be discovered in 
what is said of the one here, and another there, who 
were * waiting for the consolation of Israel ; ' waiting, 
that is, with chastened hopes, for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies they had anxiously studied, but little understood ; 
in utter ignorance of * the times and the seasons * of its 
accomplishment ; in ignorance also of the methods and 
agencies by which the Divine promises would be fulfilled. 
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Nor was the spiritual condition of Jerusalem at the time 
in question very different from that which no«r obtains 
among ourselves. It was certainly far better than it had 
been at many previous periods. Idolatry and profanity 
had been effectually put down. « Sadducees' indeed there 
were, who believed neither in angel nor spirit, but they 
were religious Sadducees, adherents of the established 
order, and not unwilling to hold the office of high priest. 
There were ^Herodians' too, but they, like our Church 
and State politicians, were the enemies of change. There 
were 'Scribes' also, who supported the existing framework 
of society, and who called it Divine. There were 
'Pharisees' in abundance— some of them zealous ritualists, 
others superstitiously and boastfully devout, and many 
mere hypocritical formalists ; but not a it^ were faithful 
to the law of Moses, and more or less spiritually minded 
—men striving to do the will of God from the heart! 
The great feasts were probably never better attended. 
The synagogues were numerous and well filled. The 
Rabbi had greetings in the market-place, and a chief 
seat on all occasions of social festivity. The people 
as a whole, were outwardly devout, and many of them 
scrupulously attentive to the various observances of the 
Mosaic economy. Whatever political discontent might 
prevail, satisfaction with the religious state of things 
was all but universal ; and if the coming of Messiah 
was hoped for, it was under the belief that His advent 
would strengthen the Jewish Church, enlarge its 
boundaries, and, in due time, bring the nations of 
the earth under its sway. Any other kind of Messiah 
must have been to an orthodox Israelite inconceivable 
Was this state of things so very different from our own 1 ' 
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